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THE DAY IS AT HAND. 
By WILLIAM RATCLIFFE. 


It is coming, surely coming! 
Even now I feel the breath 

Of the breeze of early morning, 
And I know the night of Death 

That has brooded o’er the nations 
With its bondage and its blight 

As a blotted scroll, is rolling 
Back before the day of Right. 


Yes, the day is swiftly coming 
When the slaves shall know their might. 
Oh, restore their brightright brothers, 
Lest their arms be raised to smite: 
Lest like some strong mountain torrent, 
Held by bars of straw and sand, 
They shall rise and sweep the forgers 
Of their chains from off the land. 


Come and see the crust ye fed them 
While they made for you the day; 
See their bed, a cheerless bivouac 
By a cold unsheltered way. 
But their night is not eternal ; 
Sin, and shame, and death, and tears, 
Shall not be the toiler’s portion 
All the cycles of the years. 


They have sown and they shal! garner; 
They have wept, but they shall laugh ; 
In the day adawning, brothers, 
Their’s the wheat and not the chaff. 
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Shout the glad unselfish gospel 
O’er the land from sea to sea, 
That the day is even dawning 
When the bond slaves shall be free ;— 


Free to labor, free from hunger, 
Free from pestilence and crime, 
Free to soar from mental dungeons 
Thro’ the realms of thought sublime, 
Free to hear sweet nature’s voices 
Speak from forest, tide and glen; 
Free to tread where love would lead them ; 
Free to live the lives of men, 


None can stay the cleansing torrent 
That shall sweep from earth its hell; 

None can quench the golden sunlight 
That shall soon the clouds dispel ; 

For ’tis coming, surely coming, 
Swiftly coming, all to bless; 

O’er the earth shall reign triumphant 
Love, and Truth, and Righteousness. 





DELEGATE FRAE THE LAND O’ CAKES. 


John Weir, whose portrait we publish in this issue, 
was born May 1, 1851, in a mining village of the Scottish 
lowlands called Parkneuk, situated in the county of 
Fife. Both his parents were mine workers, in a mine 
which was then the property of Lord Elgin, and having 
attended school until he was 11 years of age, he also 
went to work in the same mine, to help support his 
widowed mother. In 1872 he was chosen to represent 
the Elgin colliery on the executive board of the Fife 
and Kinross Miners’ Union, and in 1876 he was ap- 
pointed permanent president of that body. Two years 
later he resigned in order to accept a position in a large 
paper mill in England, His stay in that part of the 
country was destined to be brief, for the Fife miners on 
death of their old secretary invited Mr. Weir to accept 
the vacant office. This he consented to do, and since 
September, 1880, he has performed that duty with credit 
to himself and great advantage to the cause. In 1884 he 
was elected a member of the Dumferline school board, 
and at the general election of 1892 was requested to stand 
election to represent Western Fife in the Imperial Par- | 
liament. This invitation, however, he felt constrained 
to decline in the best interests of his union. As a 
speaker Mr. Weir is very effective, and as a mediator in 
industrial disputes he has always received the greatest 
attention and respect of both employers and workers. 
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CAN A UNIVERSAL LABEL BE PROTECTED? 


By HENRY COHEN.* 


Under the old common law, trades marks and 
labels were not recognized. It is only about 
100 years since the first decisions were made 
which gave the manufacturers of an article an 
exclusive right to a trademark affixed to it. 
After that right ‘came to be secure, a long 
line of decisions followed, always tending to 
more clearly define the property rights of the 
trademark owner. Beginning with 1887 a new 
question was injected: Could a man, not the 
owner or manufacturer of the goods, have such 
a right in them that he could affix a label and 
yet be protected in its use. The question was 
differently answered by the courts of the sev- 
eral States. A number of cases were brought 
before the courts. The Cigarmakers’ Union 
seems to have been not only the pioneer, but 
for the longest time the only one making the 
fight, with the following results: 

In May, 1887, a suit was brought in the New 
York Supreme Court (Bloete v. Simon, 19 Abb. 
N. C. 88), by members of the Cigarmakers’ 
Union to enjoin the fraudulent use of their 
label. The court granted theinjunction. Thus 
it will be}seen that the very first attempt on 
the part of workmen to get that protection was 
granted, whereas the manufacturers of a cen- 
tury and a half ago had a long fight before they 
could induce the courts to recognize their right 
to a trademark. 

In asimilar case in Minnesota several months 
later the court was equally divided. In March, 
1889, this same court, by a vote of three to two, 
decided against the cigarmakers. On January 
8, 1888, in another New York case, the court 
decided for the cigarmakers. 

Then came a New Jersey case deciding 
against them; a year later another New York 
case was won by labor. In June, 1890, a Mass- 
achusetts case was decided against the cigar- 
makers, which was followed in 1891 by one in 
Pennsylvania, which held the same. 

Here in eight cases four were decided for cap- 
ital, three for labor and in one the court was 
equally divided, leaving the lower court’s rul- 
ing to stand, which had been favorable to labor, 
thus making a contest of four years’ standing 
even. 

The equitable ground of protection against 
fraud had also been successfully invoked. In 
such cases the court would grant the relief 


asked for on account of the fraud against the 
public, rather than because of any recognition 
of the right of the party demanding relief. But 
this was too uncertain a remedy to be depended 
upon. 

In 1889 the unions, not caring to take chances 
with the conflicting opinions, began having 
laws introduced into the various State legisla- 
tures protecting utr.ion labels as such, and affix- 
ing a penalty for their violation, as well as 
granting injunctive relief. 

These laws were almost [immediately tested, 
and the higher courts have held them valid 
with perhaps one exception. This history has 
been rendered necessary to an understanding 
of the question whether a universal label would 
be recognized by the courts and protected from 
infringement by them, and since such a ques- 
tion has never been definitely presented in such 
form to any court, we can only reason from 
analogy and see how the*courts have treated 
similar questions in the past, and by their lan- 
guage in construing the union label laws find 
out which way they are tending. 


Before the statutes were passed a number of 


the States, notably New Jersey and Massachnu- 
setts, decided against the unions in positive and 
clear terms, yet after the passage of the law, 
the judges in upholding the new statutes used 
such arguments in upholding their views as, 
if believed in when the prior cases were before 
them, would have insured a favorable decision 
for the workingmen. This general tendency 
can also be seen in the decisions as they become 
more recent ; they are much broader and more 
comprehensive, and seem more imbued with an 
appreciative sense of the modern trade union 
movement. 

Thus, in New Jersey, because the maker of 
cigars did not put the goods on the market in 
person it was held in 1888 that they could not 
come into court for protection. Ten years later 
the hatters coming in for similar protection, are 
told that the mere fact of; their not putting the 
goods on the market can have no material 
bearing on the question, and the protection 
asked for is granted. 

The statutes passed for the protection of 
unions treat of unions as producers of goods 
rather than distributors, and extends the pro- 
tection of the law from the manufacturer (the 





*Mr. Cohen was selected by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor to render a legal 
opinion on the “Universal Label” question. With Mr. Cohen was associated tae best legal talent of Colorado, who 
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employer) of the goods to the wage-workers 
whose labor produces them (the employe). 

The question now arises : Will the courts take 
the further step in protecting the distributor of 
goods, a clerk, for example, who sells them, as 
well as a hatter or tailor who makes them? A 
strict construction of the law as it is worded 
would seem to limit the protection of labels to 
workmen engaged in production. 


The New York law says, “ brand or 
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tribute them, yet all be protected. From a 
careful examination of the decisions I think the 
courts would do this and protect a universal 
label adopted by a federated organization. 

One difficulty might arise if the different 
unions now having different labels would also 
seek protection through a federated organiza- 
tion for a universal label, because the law al- 
ways speaks of the labels of unions in the 
singular, never in the plural. Besides, if the 
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device, intended to designate the products of 
the labor of members of such unions.” 

The Illinois law says, ‘ trademark, 
or form of advertisement were ‘manufactured 
by such person.” 

The New Jersey law says, ‘. trade- 
marks announcing that goods manufactured by 
members of such association are so. manufac- 
tured.” 

If, however, a federated organization com- 
prising many trades would be considered by 
the courts as one organization, then some of its 
members could produce goods and others dis- 


American Federation of Labor wished to be 
considered as ONE ORGANIZATION for the pur- 
pose of establishing a universal label its mem- 
bers could not afterwards come into court to 
seek protection as separate unions. This diffi- 
culty would probably first arise in the filing of 
the label which all these statutes provide and 
which oppose the filing of two labels by one 
organization, and it might come up again when 
the court would be asked to protect a union in 
the use of their particular label that had already 
asked for protection through the American 
Federation of Labor for the universal label. 
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BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 


By THOMAS REECE. 


LONDON, Nov. 5, 1900.—We are getting a very 
demonstrative nation. So excitedly in fact do 
we pursue the phantom of the moment in the 
way of patriotism and imperialism that we 
break our arma over it. Last Monday, London 
turned out in its millions to see the city im- 
perial volunteers come back and, going to cheer 
the warriors, remained to indulge in a demon- 
stration of a very unusual kind. I was there. 
Duty or natural inquisitiveness take me every- 
where. I could not help indulging in a mild 
hope that the time might come when there 
would be sufficient interest in the labor question 
(after all itis the rock bottom question) to bring 
a crowd of the same size out to a trade demon- 
stration. It goes without saying that a crowd 
attending such a function would be infinitely 
more sedate than were the mighty hordes of 
last Monday. 

On the Saturday prior to the city demonstra- 
tion there foregathered a body of earnest men 
in the King’s Hall of the Holborn Restaurant to 
launch the Democratic League. This is an en- 
deavor to unite the forces of radicalism for the 
purpose of counteracting the present patriotic 
and military wave in order that at least by this 
time five years a body of labor representatives, 
some four hundred strong, shall sit in the 
House of Commons. Thompson, of “ Rey- 
nold’s,” is ranning the idea, but I am rather 
afraid that Thompson lives too much in the 
past. A deep student of the Chartist and Re- 
form movements initiated by the workmen of 
the United Kingdom in the earlier part of the 
century, he believes that the faults which led to 
the collapse of these movements can be traced 
and avoided. But movements and ideas, like 
all other things, are adapted to their environ- 
ment. A revival of the Chartist labor move- 
ment is impossible now-a-days. 

Times have changed and newer ideas are 
wanted. Just as disaster follows the putting of 
new wine into old bottles,so the attempt to adapt 
new conditions to old forms of progress is fatal. 

If the ordinary progression of trade unionism 
is not enough for some of the exponents of wild 
and whirling ideas let them dig up something 
appropriate out of virgin soil and then success 
will crown their efforts. Only don’t let them 
try and lever back development a matter of a 
half-century or so. If they do someone else 
will be looking back to the flood and pre- 
Adamite times and manners and customs. Let 
the dead past bury its dead. 


Taking a general view of the country and its 
labor development, I find that there are at least 
three staunch labor leaders in the House of 
Commons—Burns, Bell and Hardie, iron and 
steel worker, railway man and coal miner—and 
about ten others who are not quite such irre- 
concileables. The war no doubt clouds the 
issues for the time being, but after awhile we 
ought to see something done in the way of the 
redemption of the promises made to the work- 
men for their vote this election. Personally, I 
have the very poorest opinion possible of Par- 
liament, its men and its methods; but Parlia- 
ment doesn’t mind that. 

I have to hand the fifth quarterly report of 
the General Federation of Trade Unions—our 
replica of the American Federation of Labor. 
It quotes with pleasure an interesting letter 
from Mr. Gompers, in which he expresses his 
earnest desire that each succeeding year may 
draw closer the bonds of sympathy and material 
unity between the two Federations. The wish 
will be echoed far and wide throughout the 
labor movement here. Such amity is what the 
labor movement wants. Too long has it been 
the victim of chilling national and. local preja- 
dices. Homogeneity means harvest. 

Active trade, leading as it has done to more 
active unionism, has stimulated a good series 
of demands for shorter hours and more money, 
a series which is by no means finished yet. The 
biggest dispute which has been settled since 
my last letter has, however, been temporarily 
unsuccessful. Twenty-two hundred stone ma- 
sons and their helpers struck work at Edinburgh 
against a proposed reduction of their wages 
from 9}d. to 9d. perhour. After ninety-three 
days on strike they accepted the reduction, as 
it appeared to be inevitable. 

Better luck attended a down-tools on the part 
of 1,800 coal miners at Abertillery against the 
employment of non-unionists. One day sufficed. 
The non-unionists either joined the union or 
shook the dust of Abertillery from their feet. 
A similar strike of 534 men near Heath also re- 
sulted in the same result. 

Six hundred Dublin tailors who have been out 
since April last, in an endeavor to secure the 
abolition of the outworking system and the 
adoption of a new time log, have finished up by 
withdrawing their demands. A joint commit 
tee of employers and workpeople has been 
appointed to deal with all questions in dis 
pute. 
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Demarcation disputes have again made their 
appearance and the Tyne Demarcation Board in 
particular is busy trying to judge between the 
shipsmiths and platers over a certain job. 
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1864 to 1879 and then was elected secretary of 
the metropolitan branch of the national union. 
Later he was made president of the same impor- 
tant branch. He is great on arbitration whether 
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JOHN WEIR, 


SECRETARY OF THE FIFE AND KINROSS MINERS, FRATERNAL DELEGATE TO THE A. F. OF L 
CONVENTION, 1900 


The new president of the Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives is Charlie Freake, a bootworker 
who has spent three years on your side of the 
herring pond. He worked at his trade from 





in industrial disputes or in international politi- - 
cal misunderstandings. Further, he is a man 
whom his constituents delight to honor. 

What a splendidly organized body of men the 
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British miners are! The Miners’ Federation has 
been holding its annual convention and protest- 
ing against unskilled alien labor in mines, and 
addressing the Government on defects in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Gradually the 
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miners of the whole country were represented. 
When men are organized what they say goes. 

Wages in mining and iron working are moy- 
ing upwards. The sliding scales insure wages 
following the course of high values. 





“A MESSAGE TO GARCIA” CRITICISED. 


By WILLIAM HOLMEs, 


In March, 1899, Mr. Elbert Hubbard, of Roy- 
croft Shop fame, published in his magazine, 
The Philistine, an article which he entitled “A 
Message to Garcia.”” Both caption and text 
were suggested to Mr. Hubbard by an incident 
which occurred during the late war between 
this country and Spain. It became necessary 
to find some one to convey an important mes- 
sage to the Cuban general, Garcia, who was at 
the time somewhere in the interior of Cuba, 
and President McKinley intrusted the commis- 
sion to Lieutenant Rowan, of the United States 
Army, who, at considerable risk and trouble, 
found Garcia and delivered the message to 
him. The article attracted the attention of 


Mr. Geo, H. Daniels, general passenger agent of | 


the New York Central Railway Company, who 
was so highly pleased with it that he ordered 
several thousand copies of the magazine and dis- 
tributed them among those of his acquaint- 
ances who were large employers of labor. 
Finding there was a growing demand for the 
**Message’’ Mr. Daniels secured permission to 
printitin one of the regular series of pamphlets 
issued by his company for advertising purposes. 
Thanks to the ingenious system of booming 
the article, it has now reached a very large 
circulation, and is being published in editions 
of half a million copies. Meantime, cunning 
capitalists and large employers of labor, who 
just now are seeking for an excuse to justify 
them in their unrighteous oppression of the 
working people, have been profuse in their 
praises of the article, and Mr. Daniels himself, 
in a speech which he delivered in New York, 
commended it in the following extravagant 
language : 

‘In my opinion, ‘A Message to Garcia’ 
should be styled an epic, and I believe it will 
become a modern classic. It will be placed in 
our school readers as an inspiration to future 
generations of boys and girls. It will have a 
place in the history of literature beside that 
marvelous epic of the Bible—the book of Job.’’ 

It is Mr. Daniels’ intention, as he himself 
says, to supply the demand for copies of this 


marvelous production ‘if it takes the entire 
twentieth century to accomplish it.”’ 

This tirade against working people is filled 
with misstatements and misleading statements 
from beginning to end, as it will be my purpose 
to show, and is an insult to every man and 
woman who works for wages. More especially 
it is an affront to that class of workers who toil 
at the desk—the office drudges—who are often 
obliged to correct or father the mistakes of 
their ungracious and many times ignorant em- 
ployers. 

The booklet answers the double purpose of 
booming this precious ‘‘ Message” and adver- 
tising the railway company which issues it. 
Seveal pages are devoted to Hubbard’s article, 
which is profusely illustrated with pictures 
showing how the alleged lazy, incompetent, 
drunken factory hands and office .drudges— 
“frowsy ne’er-do-wells,” as Hubbard calls 
them—fritter away the time of their employers 
and worry them into early graves. It also con- 
tains numerous copies of letters from large 
manufacturers, great corporations and promi- 
nent divines, all filled with the most fulsome 
praise of the ‘‘ Message.’”’ On the whole it is a 
very clever device of Mr. Daniels, who com- 
bines the praiseworthy attempt to elevate the 
general character of working people with busi- 
ness enterprise in advertising his road and 
other large concerns. The means employed to 
assist the workers to a better understanding of 
their duty toward their superiors may be ques- 
tionable, but Mr. Daniels undoubtedly means 
well, 

Because Lieutenant Rowan, without asking 
any idiotic questions, implicitly obeyed the 
command of his superior officer to carry a mes- 
sage to the Cuban general, Mr. Hubbard dra- 
matically declares: ‘‘There is a man whose 
form should be cast in deathless bronze and the 
statue placed in every college in the land!” 
Just why the statue representing blind obedi- 
ence should be placed in the colleges instead of 
the forts and military schools of the land (pre- 
suming the act merits any unusual distinction) 
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is not quite clear. Soldiers need to learn the 
lesson of obedience to their superiors without 
question; civilians are supposed to be, or at 
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least should be, above such slavish conduct. 





dowdy indifference and half hearted work 
seem the rule, and no man succeeds unless by 
hook or crook, or threat, he forces or bribes 
other men to assist him; or mayhap, God in 
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JOHN HUNTER, 


DISTRICT PRESIDENT UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA AND FRATERNAL DELEGATE 
TO THE (BRITISH) TRADE UNION CONGRESS, 1900. 


Mr. Hubbard goes on to state that the crying 
evil of our times is the incompetency and gen- 
eral slipshod conduct of the ordinary workman. 
Says he: 

“Slipshod assistance, 


foolish inattention, 


His goodness performs a miracle and sends him 
an Angel of Light for an assistant.’’ 

He attempts to illustrate this by a grotesque 
hypothetical case of an employer asking his 
clerk to ‘Please look in the encyclopedia and 
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make a brief memorandum for me concerning 
the life of Corregio.”” Instead of quietly going 
about the task, the clerk “looks at you out ofa 
fishy eye,” and is made to ask one or more of 
a dozen impertinent and assanine questions, 
finally suggesting that the employer may look 
up the matter for himself. 

Of course, every fair-minded person knows 
that this is a gross exaggeration, and neither 
Mr. Hubbard nor any of his wealthy admirers 
can verify it with proof. As I will show later 
on, there is just enough of truth in it to make 
the falseheod which it contains more palpable 
and more inexcusable because of its unfairness. 
The fact is that the competition among men 
and women looking for employment, especially 
employment as office assistants, etc., is so keen 
that the general standard of efficiency is kept 
at a high average, and none but the brightest 
and ablest can obtain positions of this charac- 
ter, even for the mean wages usually paid. I 
venture to say that a clerk who should presume 
to ask any of the absurd questions suggested 
would in the majority of offices lose his position 
immediately. Instead of looking up the word 
himself, as Mr. Hubbard says the employer 
would do, the average ‘‘boss’’ would snarl out 
some offensive epithet and tell his ‘ fishy-eyed”’ 
assistant to look for another job. The average 
clerk knows full well that such an answer 
would doom him to walk the streets, a butt to 
the ridicule and contempt of Mr. Hubbard and 
his ilk. How long would either Mr. Hubbard 
or Mr. Daniels keep such a man in his employ ? 
One can not help harboring the suspicion that 
these gentlemen must have had to do with a 
very cheap grade of labor to have found such 
inefficiency among their assistants. Unfortu- 
nately there is no adequate organization among 
office clerks to help them to maintain a high 
standard of wages and work, but while the 
great competition for this class of “genteel ”’ 
labor tends to drag the wages paid to a mini- 
mum, it also operates to raise the standard of 
efficiency. Mr. Hubbard as well as his ad- 
mirers know full well that there is no goad to 
induce painstaking work (although it may not 
be accompanied by a cheerful disposition), like 
the prod of threatened starvation. Far from 
making impertinent answers, the truth is that 
in many large establishments the workers are 
so cowed by strict rules and by the brutality of 
their employers, that they dare not reply to the 
peremptory commands of their masters, how- 
ever unreasonable they may be. Everyone who 
is familiar with factory life has noticed the 
general air of deference and meekness mani- 


fested by the workers, unless we except some 
of the best organized union trades. To be 
sure, the average employer properly despises 
acringing workman. Self-respect always tends 
to promote respect in others; but with the 
terrible alternative ‘‘ out of a job” staring him 
in the face, most workers will endure the petty 
tyranny of a boss. 

Mr. Hubbard inveighs against that much 
over-worked and under-paid office drudge, the 
stenographer, in this wise : 

** Advertise for a stenographer, and nine out 
of ten men who apply can neither spell nor 
punctuate—and do not think it necessary.”’ 

This is another outrageous exaggeration, 
which is in fair keeping with the ‘‘ Message”’ as 
awhole. It shows the weakness of Mr. Hub- 
bard’s cause when in order to support it he 
makes such unfair statements. The profession 
of stenography is a peculiarly difficult one— 
difficult to learn and by no means easy to fol- 
low. It calls for a much higher grade of intelli- 
gence and efficiency than almost any other of 
the wage paid professions, and in the same 
ratio it is poorer paid. A good education, the 
ability to write legible shorthand and readily 
read it, expertness on the typewriter—these are 
qualities absolutely indispensable to qualify 
one for a position of this kind. Many em 
ployers also insist that their stenographers shall 
understand bookkeeping and be accurate ac- 
countants. It may be true that some otherwise 
competent stenographers lack the ability to 
spell and punctuate correctly, but if nine out of 
ten were thus hampered, as Mr. Hubbard 
asserts, competent stenographers would not 
have to go begging for $50 a month positions. 
But in addition to being something of a general 
expert, the average stenographer is expected to 
be bright and sharp enough not only to correct 
his own mistakes before anyone sees them, or 
avoid making any, but to correct the errors of 
those who dictate to him; and failing in that 
must father them as his own. Asa rhymster 
in a recent stenographic magazine aptly 
puts it: 

Born to submit to back talk, 
He shoulders his own mistakes 


And others as well, for he hasn’t the proof, 
So must the best of it make, 


Should any errors by chance get irto his 
transcript will the average employer mildly 
suggest that his own carelessness might be to 
blame? To use the elegant phrase of Mr. Hab- 
bard, ‘‘On your life he will not.” Mr. Steno- 
grapher is sharply reprimanded for his stupidity 
and carelessness, and if he dares to intimate 
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that the mistakes were made by his employer 
he is very likely to get into trouble. 
Nothing is said in the ‘“‘ Message” about the 


ignorance and incompe- 
tence of the employer, 
superintendent or over- 
seer. Of course not. 
Mr. Hubbard’s sympa- 
thies are all “for the 
men whoare striving to 
carry on a great enter- 
prise, whose working 
hours are not limited by 
the whistle, and whose 
hair is fast turning white 
through the struggle to 
hold in line dowdy in- 
difference, slipshod im- 
becility, and the heart- 
less ingratitude which, 
but for their enterprise, 
would be both hungry 
and homeless.” For 
the “‘ fishy-eyed, frowzy, 
ne’er-do-well” office 
drudges and factory 
hands he has nothing 
but supreme contempt. 
But notwithstanding 
Mr. Hubbard’s assump- 
tion of economic knowl- 
edge he can have buta 
vague idea of economic 
truths if he does not 
know that the shoe is 
exactly on the other 
foot; that in the last 
analysis it is the em- 
ploye — the working 
class—who really keeps 
the other fellows from 
being ‘“‘hungry and 
homeless,” and while 
the former lives in 
squalor and misery, the 
men who are benefici- 
aries of his labor revel 
in wealth and luxury. 
And for the faithful, 
efficient service, which 
heis expected to render, 
what appreciation and 
what remuneration has 
the average worker? 


An employer of labor advertises for an assistant, 
and out of the fifty or more applicants for the 
Position he can choose the most competent. 
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Does he select the one who asks the most salary ? 


No, for the necessities of competent men and 
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BEING BUILT UNDER UNION CONDITIONS 


women place them in the labor market, and 


they are obliged to ac- 
cept what is popularly 
called the ‘“ market 
price’”’ for the only com- 
modity they possess— 
their labor power. The 
employer is in the mar- 
ket to buy cheap, and if 
he can get the best serv- 
ice for the smallest 
amount of money he 
will do so. This is the 
workers’ auction, where 
the article sold goes not 
for the highest price, 
but for the lowest. 
During an experience 
of more than fifteen 
years as astenographer, 
and several additional 
years as a factory hand, 
I have worked for all 
kinds of people, includ- 
ing some of the largest 
corporations and firms 
in the United States. I 
have had employers who 
were too ignorant to 
dictate a readable letter, 
college trained employ- 
ers who could neither 
spell nor punctuate cor- 
rectly,and didn’t “think 
it necessary to;’’ others 
who were drunken sots 
and morphine fiends, 
others who were so strict 
and brutal that most of 
the men under them 
were like cowed curs. I 
have worked under im- 
patient, “‘cranky’”’ men, 
and for good-natured, 
easy-going men. Rarely 
indeed have I met an 
employer or manager 
so magnanimous as to 
admit that he made 
mistakes. I have been 
charged with all sorts 
of commissions, some 


involving large sums of money and requir- 
ing great care, others needing a nose like 
a ferret and a resourceful brain. There is 
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scarcely a day that I do not execute com- 
missions requiring more or less judgment, 
without asking any foolish or impertinent 
questions. In short, I have for many years 
continued to ‘‘carry a message to Garcia.” 
And yet I have never been called an ‘‘Angel of 
Light,” or had any striking manifestation of 
appreciation of my valuable services. I narrate 
my own personal experience not as an excep- 
tional case, or to seek to convey the idea that 
Iam doing more than my duty toward those I 
contracted to serve, but simply as one of many 
in similar positions, and I have no doubt that 
my experience is like that of many others. 
Elbert Hubbard is either wofully ignorant of, 
or wantonly oblivious to, the fact that the rate 
of wages is governed, not by the degree of skill, 
intelligence or faithfulness possessed by those 
who are employed, but by the number of like 
skillful, faithful and intelligent men and women 
who are out of work and seeking it. As I was 
bluntly told not long since, ‘‘ You may be worth 
more than we are paying, but we can fill your 
place for lesr.”’ 

I do not wish to be misunderstood in my atti- 
tude toward individuals and classes. All em- 
ployers are not ignorant or brutal any more 
than all working people are incompetent and 
careless. This would be a sad old world indeed 
if even one-half the people we associate with 
could properly be placed in either class. 

After citing alleged instances of drunken and 
discontended workingmen, Mr. Hubbard says 
‘a word of sympathy” for the poor, harrassed 
millionaire employer, who, having succeeded 
in amassing a fortune, ‘finds there’s nothing 
in it but bare board and clothes.’ This is rich 
indeed! Poor, ill-used millionaire! Were it 
not for the apparent seriousness of tho whole 
article one might suspect that Mr. Hubbard 
was here enjoying a sly joke at the expense of 
his wealthy admirers; but he can rest assured 
that the average wage-worker, whose ‘bare 
board and clothes” consists mainly of tough 
meat, half decayed vegetables and hand-me- 
downs would willingly exchange places with 
the fellow who feeds on canvas-back duck and 
champagne, and wears broadcloth. Other ad- 
vantages of wealth and leisure might also be 
considered in the proposed exchange. 

Mr. Hubbard concludes his offensive ‘‘ Mes- 
sage’’ with the remarkable statement that the 
man who faithfully performs his duties ‘‘ never 
gets laid off or has to goon a strike for higher 
wages.’”’ Here again he shows inexcusable 
ignorance of plain economic truths. The veri- 
est tyro in economic science knows that labor 


disturbances are the result of unequal economic 
conditions, which lower wages and compel 
manufacturers, by reason of glutted markets, 
to close their shops. Whenever any of the 
forces of nature are thrown out of equilibrium 
they immediately try to right themselves and 
seek their true balance. This causes disturb- 
ance. These derangements also affect human 
society. Unjust laws creating special privileges 
give to the few far greater opportunities than 
are enjoyed by the vast number; the conse- 
quence is disturbance of our social fabric— 
strikes, panics and their attendant evils. Under 
such circumstances employers will strive to 
save their own skins instead of bothering them- 
selves about the welfare of zealous and faithful 
employes. Instead of being wanted, as Mr. 
Hubbard declares they are, “in every city, 
town and village—in every office, store, shop 
and factory’’—they will find themselves com- 
pelled to compete with the cheapest workmen 
everywhere to find a job. 

Taking the ‘“‘message”’ as a whole, however 
much of an “epic”? it may be in the extrava- 
gant opinion of Mr. Daniels and others, it is 
neither valuable as an educator nor as a spur 
to more efficient service. Its intemperate, un- 
fair spirit vitiates its value as a means to pro- 
mote good conduct; its misleading statements 
and exaggerations will arouse the antagonism 
of the very class it is intended to help. Men are 
not going to become more proficient or careful 
as aresult of being called hard names. Boys 
and young people just starting out in life need 
nobler incentives to right conduct than can be 
obtained from this fault-finding ‘‘ message.” 
Its tone is undignified and petulent; its state- 
ments are untruthful or misleading; its influ- 
ence will be more vicious than moral. In this 
screed Mr. Hubbard has lowered himself to the 
level of acommon scold. It may run a short 
course as a senseless fad, but like other senseless 
fads it will shortly be relegated to the dust 
heap of oblivion, despite the efforts of Mr. 
Daniels and other large employers of labor to 
“boom ”’ it. 

As I have already said, there is a modicum of 
truth in the charge of inaccuracy and incom- 
petency made against wage-workers. It is far 
from my purpose to deny that there is a great 
deal of slipshod indifference—far too much— 
manifested by those who are placed in subordin- 
ate positions; but there is no such universal 
imbecility as has been charged. I do not seek 
to excuse the faults of the class to which I be 
long; I only insist upon fairness, and such gross 
exaggeration as is contained in this ‘‘ Message” 
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is not fairness. It is right, it is proper that 
young people in all grades of life should strive 
for a high standard of efficiency ; this is good 
advice not only for working people but for the 
classes who ae to wield a larger influence 
in society. ‘* Whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well,” is a good motto for rich and 
poor alike. But if some,of the wageworkers 
refuse, or are unable to ‘‘carry a message to 
Garcia,” is it a matter for wonder? Rather 
have we need to be surprised that there is so 
much efficient, faithful work done under the 
wage system. William Morris has said that 
fine, painstaking work is art when applied to 
anything that is to be done, but that art of all 
kinds must necessarily suffer when it is done 
under the pressure and stress of wage-work. 
The laborer has no particular interest in his 
work. Whyshould hehave? Ina more or less 
vague sort of way all working people know that 
they are being defrauded ; that they are not re- 
ceiving anywhere near a fair proportion of the 
wealth which they produce. The interest of the 
worker, under the present system, is only in 
doing what he is bidden to do. And yet his 
natural pride, and the inherent artistic spirit 
which even the cruelties of the present monop- 
olistic system can not altogether crush, move 
the average workman to perform his task well. 
Even the street sweeper works by system, and 
is careful to take up every bit of dirt. Those 
who maintain that this is through fear of dis- 
charge (and Mr. Hubbard infers that much), do 
not know human nature very well. 

Men do not place themselves under a ‘‘ boss” 
because they prefer that way of getting a liveli- 
hood. They are compelled = dire necessity to 
sell the only valuable thing they possess—their 
labor power—in the cheapest market for a 
living. They feel, many of them, that their 
employers have no particular interest in them— 
only that interest which impels them to get the 
largest amount of work for the smallest sum of 
money. The labor market is always glutted, 
and human beings can be purchased very 
cheaply; the place of a careless employe can 
easily be filled, and at the same or lower wages. 
When employers treat their work hands like 
brutes, when they impose petty fines, strict 
rules and severe penalties upon them for the 
most trivial offenses, as too many of them do, 
they must expect poor service and shirking of 
duties. Mr. Hubbard’s brutal suggestion to 
apply ‘“‘the toe of a No. 9 boot” will never 
eradicate the evil, nor will his less drastic but 
equally offensive ‘‘ Message.’’ Nor does it help 
matters to say that in the better grades of work 
and in offices such brutality is never shown. 
The authority may not be so offensive or de- 
grading, but it is always manifested, and the 
employe made to feel it in a hundred humili- 
ating ways. Men who would not brook the 
slightest insult from their fellow-workers will 
quietly take a sharp reprimand from an em- 
ployer. Why? Because they know he holds 
their very lives and the lives of their loved 
ones in his hands. 

It is getting to be an open question whether 
the precept anges A inculeated in this ‘* Mes- 
sage,”? namely, that of unquestioning, blind 
obedience to those in authority, is g or not. 
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It is sometimes better to think than to obey. 
The old idea that we must yield implicit obed- 
ience to our so-called superiors belongs to the 
past. The injunction “Servants obey your 
masters’? has come down to us from an age of 
superstition and ignorance, when to question 
the mandates of those in authority was con- 
sidered one of the gravest offenses. The new 
thought, which is a foreshadowing of the new 
day approaching, teaches higher ideals and a 
better purpose in life. Already, we find its be- 
nign influence spreading among thoughtful 
ple. Oneof its phases is found in the follow- 
ng truthful narrative : Not lon oO an asso- 
ciation was formed in Germany for the purpose 
of improving domestic and other service by in- 
culeating a spirit of inquiry and independent 
thought—the very opposite of that which has 
heretofore been regarded as proper kitchen 
ethics. Many experiments were tried to find a 
basis for human conduct. A professor in one 
of the universities, who belonged to the asso- 
ciation, advertised for a man-servant about his 
house. A man presented himself for the posi- 
tion. Said the professor to him: ‘* You see that 
fine fruit tree standing in front of the window ?”’ 
‘* Yes, sir,’ replied the man. ‘Well, I want 
you to take an axe and cut it down; after you 
have accomplished that duty I will tell you 
whether I want you further or not.’”?” Without 
a word the man went to the rear of the house, 
procured an axe, and was about to chop the 
beautifal tree, when the profossor stopped him. 
“You may go, sir,” said he; ‘‘I do not want 
you about my place.’”? The professor did not 
want a man who would unquestioningly obey 
an order of that kind without seeking to know 
his employer’s motives or expressing any kind 
of emotion. This man may have made a good 
soldier, but the professor wanted a thinker. 

What need to say more? It is not likely that 
those employers who may see these lines will 
hereafter treat their ‘‘help’’ with more consid- 
eration, or that working people who read Hub- 
bard’s ‘‘Message”’ will become more careful 
and efficient. It will take something more than 
preaching or scolding to reform either side. 
Mr. Hubbard, with his rare gifts and splendid 
opportunities, can do much good in the right 
direction; but when such men as he misuse 
their talents by writing insulting messages to 
working people, what can we reasonably hope 
from the great majority of employers, who care 
nothing for the welfare of the common people, 
and only know them as so many beasts of bur- 
den created by a sanguinary Deity to carry 
their messages and minister to their wants? 

I do not believe the working people as a class 
will be influenced to any great extent by this 
unfeeling ‘‘ Message,’”’ which ought to be read 
to be thoroughly appreciated. Its exaggerated 
statements and general spirit of intolerance, 
thinly disguised under a veil of pretended solici- 
tude for the welfare of the working classes, will 
cause the great mass of ple to regard it in 
an extremely unfriendly light. If Mr. Hubbard 
is anxious to be considered a friend to the 
dependent working class, he has certainly in - 
this ‘*‘Message’”’ chosen a very — and 
(for him) unfortunate manner of showing his 
friendliness. 
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ANOTHER STEP FORWARD. 


The most striking feature of our modern 
industrial life is the constantly increasing 
tendency to specialty of employments. 
There are a number who deny that this 
tendency is really progressive; and this 
contention would appear unanswerable were 
it not for the fact that the tendency referred 
to has been met by an equal movement 
toward generality of organization. Thisin- 
creasing generality is evidenced by the con- 
solidation of numberless local unions into 
general unions, claiming jurisdiction over 
the members of each distinct trade or call- 
ing throughout the entirecountry. But, as 
this process of consolidation is a spontane- 
ous evolution which, until the establish- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, 
was very little assisted by any systematic 


effort, the result has been that in several 
crafts two or more general unions have 
arisen. These general unions, sometimes 
claiming different specialties, often encroach 
upon each other’s field of work, and always 
divide the allegiance of the workers to the 
manifest injury of each and all. Many and 
various have been the attempts to terminate 
such dispersion of efforts, some of which, 
such as forcing the workers of different 
trades, when employed by private firms, 
to join some one particular trade whose 
members are in the majority, appear to 
be creating greater evils than those which 
they were intended to obviate. Fortu- 
nately, however, a more healthful and 
hopeful movement has arisen, a movement 
which may be destined in its development 
to achieve a perfection of organization 
hitherto unattainable, and which will thus 
reduce industrial conflicts to a minimum. 

A striking evidence of the growing solid- 
arity of our movement may be witnessed in 
recent events connected with several of the 
metal trade unions. During the third week 
of May last, a conference of the representa- 
tives of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion and of the International Association of 
Machinists was called in New York City. 
That conference, after 10 days of arduous 
labor, agreed that all disputes which may 
arise between the members of thé contract- 
ing bodies, collectively or individually, 
shall be submitted to a joint arbitration 
board for arbitration and adjudication. 
The number of apprentices that may be 
employed in any shop controlled by the 
employers’ association shall not exceed a 
fixed ratio of one apprentice for every five 
machinists. The shorter workday was pro- 
vided for, one-half hour to be reduced six 
months from the date of agreement, and 
another half-hour to be abated at the end 
of the next six months. Provisions were 
also made for a uniform scale of payment 
for overtime. 

Inspired by the remarkable success of 
the above mentioned attempt to preserve 
industrial peace and harmony by amicable 
discussion and interchange of views, several 
other branches of the metal trades made 
application to be admitted to the newly 
formed conference, to secure, if possible, 
the advantages of the same agreement. 
With this intent, President E. J. Lynch, of 
the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and 
Brass Workers’ Union, President John 
Mulholland, of the International Associa- 
tion of Allied Metal Mechanics, President 
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of the Pattern Makers’ 


L. R. 
League of North America, and Samuel 
Gompers, on behalf of several independent 
local unions of metal workers, met on No- 
vember 16 with the Administrative Coun- 
cil of the National Metal Trades Association 
and the representatives of the International 


Thomas, 


Association of Machinists. At this confer- 
ence a free and perfectly frank discussion 
was entered into regarding ways and means 
to be adopted to avoid industrial disputes. 
It was mutually recognized, however, that 
a more precise understanding was necessary 
between the members of the employers’ 
association, and that more perfect organiza- 
tion on the part of the unions was absolutely 
indispensable. 

Desirous then of accomplishing the best 
results and taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which now presents itself, it has 
been agreed to call a conference of all the 
journeymen unions of the metal trades, to 
be held simultaneously with the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
Louisville, Ky. It is hoped that an alli- 
ance of all the national unions of the metal 
trades may then and there be effected, and 
that the allied forces may agree upon a 
common policy in order that the organiza- 
tion of labor may be made coextensive with, 
and as efficacious as, the organization of 
capital in that division of industry. 


A great and unusual contest has recently 
been waged in Tampa, Fla., which calls 
for a few words of explanation in these 
columns. The largest industry there is 
the manufacture of cigars. The Cigar- 
makers’ International Union sent organ- 
izers there some time ago and instituted 
aunion. The manufacturers, desiring to 
avoid the influence of trade union organiza- 
tion, fomented prejudice among the Cubans 
and Spaniards employed by them and or- 
ganized a rival body, calling it ‘‘ El Resis- 
tencia.”’ This organization is in no wise 
seriously calculated to protect the interests 
of the craft, but, as its name implies, assists 
the employers in resisting the extension 
and influence of the bona fide organization 
of the cigarmaking trade. We can readily 
understand that justice is on the side of the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union when 
nearly every other trade union in Tampa 
went on symathetic strike to support it, 
and those that did not were only prevented 
by the laws of their organizations from so 
doing. 

We must insist upon the right of the 





American workers to not only follow the 
avocation of their trade or calling, but also 
their right to join the unions of their crafts 
and have them allied with the American 
labor movement. 


THE American Federation of Labor has, 
during the past year, experienced an un- 
precedented growth, both in numbers and 
influence. It has now affiliated to it no 
less than 82 national and international 
unions, with 9,494 subordinate local unions, 
having an aggregate membership of 804,050. 
In addition to these beforementioned gene- 
ral unions there are at present date of 
writing, 1,051 independent chartered local 
unions having 79,150 members, making a 
total of 10,545 unions With a membership 
of 883,200. These figures are exclusive of 
the membership indirectly affiliated through 
the medium of the central labor unions of 
205 cities and 16 State federations of labor. 
Thus it would be safe to conclude that the 
grand total membership of our organization 
approximates one million members in good 
standing, or nearly four-fifths of the entire 
known number of trade unionists on this eon 
tinent. Each succeeding year this immense 
mass becomes more closely knitted together 
and more clearly recognizes its mutual inter- 
dependence. With the establishment and 
growth of adequate protective and beneficial 
funds, the influence exercised by such a 
body will prove irresistible. 


International Union of Textile Workers. 


PHENIX, ALA., Nov. 1, 1900. 
To all Labor Organizations, Greeting: 


We take this method of appealing to you for 
moral and financial assistance to sustain the 
lockout of the Alamance County, North Caro- 
lina, Textile Workers, numbering eight thou- 
sand (8,000). We hereby give the notices as 
they were posted in the mills: 

**October 4th, 1900. 

** NoTICE.—Whereas, recent developments 
have shown that this mill can not be operated 
with that harmony between the owners and the 
operators thereof which is essential to success, 
and to the interest of all concerned, so long as 
the operatives are subject to interference by 
outside parties; this is to give notice, that on 
and after the 15th day of October, 1900, this mill 
will not employ any operative who belongs to 
a labor union, but will be run by non-union 
labor only. All operatives who object to the 
above, and will not withdraw from labor unions, 
will please consider this as notice, and vacate 
any house and premises belonging to us which 
they may now occupy, on or before the 15th 
day of October, 1900.” 
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** October 13th, 1900. 

‘*NoTiceE.—In accordance with notice posted 
in this mill on the 4th inst., we propose starting 
this mill next Monday morning at the usual 
hour with non-union help. 

“As no one belonging to labor unions will 
be allowed to enter the mill Monday morning, 
we ask that they take all their belongings out 
with them as they leave the mill today. 

**We respectfully request that all who have 
decided to remain in labor unions will give 
notice today to the manager of their respective 
departments, in order to facilitate the making 
up of the pay rolls for an early settlement.”’ 

The following is a copy of the notices now 
being sent to the members of the organization 
by the mill owners: 

** October 30th, 1900. 

**NOTICE TO VACATE.—You are hereby noti- 
fied to vacate the house and premises now occu- 
pied by you on or before the 9th day of Novem- 
ber, 1900. Your time of rental expired some 
time since, and you are now holding over, and 
have been forsome time. If you fail tocomply 
with this notice, proper steps will be promptly 
taken to EVICT YOU according to law.”’ 

All honorable means have been used to have 
the difficulty adjusted, but the proprietors 
of the mills of said county would give us no 
hearing. 

A large number of the locked out are com- 
posed of women and children, who have been 
compelled to work at wages that would hardly 
afford them a bare living, and consequently 
they were unprepared to meet the lockout, as 
it came so unexpected. We therefore appeal to 
you for assistance, feeling that you will cheer- 
fully respond, and assuring you of our hearty 
support in a similar time of trouble. 

Much depends upon this lockout. The em- 
ployers in said county are making desperate 
efforts to disrupt the trade unions, and the 
loss of this lockout will be a serious blow to the 
labor movement here, from which it will be 
hard to recover, while success means a great 
victory for organized labor, which will mate- 
rially advance and greatly strengthen the noble 
cause in which we strain. 

The International Union of Textile Workers 
fully indorses the above appeal, and joins with 
the members of the textile unions of Alamance 
County (who are newly organized) in their ap- 
peal to you for aid, and assure you that should 
the opportunity present itself, the favor will be 
gladly reciprocated. 

The General Secretary visited the scene of the 
trouble, and made every attempt to settle the 
differences and maintain our rights as organ- 
ized workers. The manufacturers treated his 
attempt to secure a conference, although made 
through both the operatives and the business 
men of the county, with contempt. 

gas’Send all donations to John D. Apple, 
Lock Box No. 11, Burlington, N. C., and notify 
this office as above of the amount. 

Thanking you in advance for your favors, 

We are fraternally yours, 
PRINCE GREENE, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
PETER OULMANN, 
General President. 


What our Organizers are Doing 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 
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GENERAL UNIONS (MONTHLY REPORTS). 


Coal Miners.—General President John Mit- 
chell, of the United Mine Workers of America, 
reports: Thirty yearsago the miner was required 
to load 2,740 pounds of coal to constitute a ton 
(the laws of Pennsylvania make 2,240 pounds a 
ton); the additional 500 pounds was given by the 
miner to protect the operators for the refuse mat- 
ter which the physical conditions of the mine 
made it impossible for him to remove. From that 
time until the present more pounds of coal were 
demanded by the employer, until, at the time 
the strike was inaugurated, 3,360 pounds, or its 
equivalent where men worked by measurement 
or by the car, were frequently required by the 
mine owners to constitute a ton; and in addi- 
tion to this, the operators employed what were 
known as docking bosses, whose duty it was to 
inspect the coal which the miner had loaded, 
and if they discovered any impurities the miner 
was docked from 500 to 2,000 pounds as a pen- 
alty for loading the refuse matter, for which he 
had already given the company the difference 
between 2,240 pounds (the legal ton) and 3,360 
pounds; so that the miners’ earnings had been 
actually reduced so low that, notwithstanding 
the fact that they used the most stringent econ- 
omy, they were unable to provide food and cloth- 
ing for themselves and their families. The 
consequence was that parents were, in many in- 
stances, compelled to make false affidavite that 
their boys were 12 years of age (the earliest age 
at which the law permits the employment of 
children), when in truth thousands of them 
were not 10, in order to get them employment 
in the breakers, so as to assist in earning 4 
livelihood for the family. 

Bakers.—General Secretary F, H. Harzbecker, 
of the Bakers and Confectioners’ International 
Union, reports an increase of 1,000 members 
during the past month, and the formation of 13 
new unions in New York City and Geneva, N. 
Y.; Dallas and Austin, Texas; Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Ottawa, Ont.; Norwich, Conn.; Cincin- 
nati, O.; Bloomington, Ill.; Richmond, Va.; 
Charleston, 8S. C., and San Francisco, Cal. A 
demand was made in San Francisco, November 
11, for a 6-day instead of a 7-day week, by 
which 650 members are affected. He reports 
the expenditure of $50 for one death and $90 
for five sick members. ‘‘ Never before in the 
history of our organization,’ he states, ‘‘has 
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the spirit of our members been so good as at 
present.” 

Cigarmakers.—General President G. W. Per- 
kins, of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, 
reports the increase of 200 members during the 
past month. He states: ‘The International 
Union has had a steady increase in membership 
this year, in fact, the gain has been over 6,000. 
A substantial gain in wages has been secured in 
a great number of places. In the great New 
York strike, in which four-fifths of those in- 
volved were non-unionists, the International 
Union, even with this immense handicap, suc- 
cessfully conducted the strike, and voluntarily 
gave the strikers the sum of $136,000. This 
amount, it should be noted, was entirely apart 
from the regular strike benefit paid to our own 
members. The cigarmakers have won their 
fight against Davis & Co., New York. This is 
the firm that was supplied with Socialist Trade 
and Labor Alliance scabs by the Socialist leader, 
DeLeon. Boss Davis made an affidavit to that 
effect, which was read by Job Harriman in a 
debate with DeLeon at New Haven, Conn., on 
Sunday, Nov. 23.” 


Tailors.—General Secretary John B. Lennon, 
of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, 
reports: ‘‘It has been said by some of our 
members from time to time that our system of 
organization was not the best possible, and that 
we should, at the earliest possible date, adopt a 
system similar to that of the British trade 
unions and the cigarmakers of this country. I 
believe no one in the trade union movement can 
dispute the fact, that when all surrounding cir- 
cumstances are considered, the cigarmakers 
have the most successful trade union on the 
North American Continent. ‘While this is due 
to many causes, I believe it is unquestionably 
more due to their system of organization than 
to all other reasons. Members of the Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union of America will find in the 
new draft for a Constitution for the Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America, many changes. The 
principal one, probably, is that all the fands of 
the organization are retained by the local 
unions in their treasury, and only sufficient sent 
to headquarters from time to time to meet 
the necessary running expenses, the introduc- 
tion of a sick benefit along the same lines as 
that of the cigarmakers, and the making of the 
payment of dues by the week instead of by the 
month.”’ 

Ladies’ Garment Workers.—General Secretary 
Bernard Braff, of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, reports a lockout of 50 
members has been in progress for nine months 
in San Francisco, to resist demand for a 9-hour 
workday and an increase of 30 per cent. in 
wages. 

Hatters.—General Secretary John Phillips, of 
the United Hatters of North America, reports 
the formation of a new union in San Francisco 
and the unionizing of the factory of E. A. Mal- 
lory & Son, of Danbury, Conn., and the Wabash 
Hat Co., of Wabash, Ind. The union label and 
diplomacy do the chief work. 

Granite Cutters.—General Secretary James 
Duncan, of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, 
reports the formation of unions in Fitchburg 
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and Lynn., Mass., and Columbus, 8. C. A de- 
mand for union wages affecting 125 men has 
been pending four months in Petersburg, Va., 
and a demand for the union 8-hour workday 
and wage scale has been made in Sullivan and 
Franklin, Me. ‘‘ We have had no new strikes,”’ 
he says, ‘‘nor has there been any change in 
working hours and wage rates. We work under 
yearly agreements, and those terminate in the 
springtime.”” He reports an expenditure of 
$1,625 for 13 deaths. 


Painters.—General President W. S. DeVaux, 
of the Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators, 
reports that charters have been issued to 17 new 
unions, and that the charters of the Buffalo, N. 
Y., unions have been reinstated. He states that 
he is desirous of extending thanks to the offi- 
cers of the American Federation of Labor, the 
officers of the United Trades Council, of Buf- 
falo, and other brothers who assisted arbitra- 
tion in allaying the long-standing and fierce 
struggle for supremacy in the ranks of the 
painters in Buffalo. 

Boilermakers.—General Secretary William J. 
Gilthorpe, of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders, reports an increase of 
180 members, deducting 65 members suspended, 
and the formation of five new unions in Wil- 
mington, Del.; Mansfield, Bellefontaine and 
Sioux City, Ia., and Concord, N. H. He also 
reports a strike in Springfield, Mass., under- 
taken to force the Boston and Albany RR. to 
live up to its agreement with the union. The 
strike involved 17 members and nine non-mem- 
bers, lasted three weeks and was won by the 
union. 

Machinists.—Organizer Isaac Cowan, of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, reports 
that trade is fair for this time of the year, with 
good outlook for ship building and marine 
work. There is an increasing demand for 
heavy machinery and engines for transmitting 
power. The Amalgamated is in good condition 
numerically, and was never as good financially 
as at the present time. Indications are that the 
membership will steadily increase from this on. 
He reports the expenditure during the past 
month of $1,344 for 12 superannuated, $528 for 
44 sick, $600 for one disabled and $780 for 65 un- 
employed members. 


Jewelers.—General Secretary Charles Herwig, 
of the International Jewelers’ Union of Am- 
erica, reports an increase of 40 members during 
the past month. 

Watchcase Engravers.—General Secretary W. 
C. Haubold. of the International Association of 
Watchcase Engravers, reports the formation of 
a new union in Attleboro, Mass. A strike of 107 
members in Canton, O.,for a 17 per cent. increase 
of wages, has been won after an outstand of 
three weeks. A demand for the discharge of 
an obnoxious foreman in Sug Harbor, N. Y., has 
also been successful. He further states: “A 
few months ago our association issued a card 
to organized labor and their friends, callin 
attention to the unfair methods employé 
by the Keystone and T. Zurbrugg Watchcase 
Companies, who locked out their men for join- 
ing our association. Our officers were immedi- 
ately attacked by persons, in various parts of 
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the United States, who, by making false state- 
ments to the public, sought to villify us and in- 
jure our association ; one of the statements was 
to the effect that this association had been 
formed at the instigation of a certain manufac- 
turer, and that the officers were a lot of fake en- 
gravers in the employ of said firm, using the 
association to injure the trade of the Keystone 
and Zurbrugg companies, as they were the main 
competitors of the firm we were accused of con- 
niving with. I now wish to state, that an op- 
portunity has presented itself, whereby we are 
enabled to prove the statements of these per- 
sons to be falsehoods, for we have just won a 
strike of three weeks’ duration against the firm 
we were accused of favoring, and no favors 
were shown the firm in any shape or form, but 
the fight was pushed as hard as possible. As to 
the cause of these scurrilous accusations, I have 
not the slightest idea, unless they were called 
forth owing to a decrease in the business of 
these parties, which may be the handling of the 
scab product of these antagonistic firms whom 
we are still fighting. As I have stated above, 
the recent fight not only proves that we were 
unjustly accused, but that our association 
stands on its merits as a labor organization un. 
der obligation to no firm, and showing favors to 
none.”’ 

Electricians._General Secretary H. W. Sher- 
man, of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, reports the formation during 
the past month of nine new unions located in 
Baltimore, Md.; Battle Creek and Bay City, 
Mich.; Portland, Ore.; San Francisco, Cal.; 
ae Scott, Kan.; Galveston, Texas ; Cleveland, 

. and Tro , N. Y. Efforts are being made to 
cxtablish a death and disability benefit of $2,000 
upon the general assessment plan. On the sub- 
ject of the great strike now in progress in 
Texas, he states: ‘‘The State scale of wages 
and hours adopted at the Waco convention last 
month was presented to the different companies 
in San Antonio on the 15th day of October, giv- 
ing them five days to consider it, at the end of 
which time we were to walk out unless the scale 
was granted. At the request of the business 
men of the city, we postponed taking action on 
their answer until after the close of the annual 
fair, November2. On November 3, at 120’clock, 
having received no answer from the companies, 
the word was given and every electrical worker 
in the city walked out, completely killing the 
telehone service of the Southwestern, for up to 
the present writing there is nothing doing, 
though the company has managed to import a 
few girls from Austin and other places, and 
they have not been able to get them into the 
exchange yet, as they are afraid to risk letting 
them out of their rooms at the hotel, for fear 
the poor things might get lost. On allsides are 
heard expressions of sympathy from the busi- 
ness men, over 300 of them having ordered their 
*phones removed until the strike is satisfac- 
torily settled, and they are preparing to take 
= toward bringing the Southwestern to 
time 


Glass Workers.—General Secretary William 
Figolah, of the Amalgamated Glass Workers’ 
International Union, reports an increase of 35 
members and the formation of a new union in 
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Cincinnati,O. A demand was made in Chicago, 
lil., for recognition of union, a minimum scale 
of wages and a reduction of hours from ten to 
nine per day. The matter has been settled by 
arbitration. 

Wood Carvers.— General Secretary Frank 
Detlef, of the International Wood Carvers’ 
Association, reports an increase of 103 mem- 
bers. A demand for an increase of wages 
averaging three cents per hour has been suc- 
cessful in Boston, Mass., and a strike under- 
taken to unionize the shops in Denver, Colo., 
has also ended successfully in six days. 


Coopers.—General Secretary James A. Cable, 
of the Coopers’ International Union, reports 
formation of new unions in Philadelphia, 
Penna., and Newark, N. J., and the lapse of 
one union in Moultrie, Ga. A demand fora 
9-hour workday to go into effect May 1 has 
been gained in Newark, N. J.; a demand for a 
15 per cent. increase of wages has been con- 
ceded without strike in Dubuque, Iowa. A 
strike of thirty men against reduction of wages 
has been won in Detroit, Mich., after a six 
months’ struggle; and a strike of 25 men for 
an increase of wages in Springfield, Mo., has 
been terminated by the men securing work 
elsewhere. He further reports that the wages of 
coopers have been raised in almost every point 
in the country where they are organized; but 
the wages paid to non-union coopers at unor- 
ganized points are in many cases far below the 
average, which is a source of competition that 
seriously hampers progress. ‘In the Southern 
States there are hundreds of white and black 
coopers who have never had an opportunity of 
hearing the gospel of trade unionism, yet they 
have grown tired of the one race being used asa 
means of reducing the wages of the other and 
vice versa. The lack of education makes the 
conditions such that it is impossible to reach 
them through correspondence. Organizers 
ought to be sent among them to teach the 
principles of unionism.’’ 

Stationary Firemen.—General Secretary C. L. 
Shamp, of the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen, reports an increase of 215 
members and the formation of 10 new unions 
in Plymouth, Wilkes Barre, Olyphant, Nanti- 
coke, Pittston and Mount Carmel, Penna.; 
Pekin and Alton, Ill.; Mount Vernon. O., and 
Louisville, Ky. The result of the demand re- 
cently made in San Antonio, Texas, is that the 
men are working 10 hours and are receiving 20 
cents more per day than they received for 12 
hours. Part of the firemen of Toledo, O., 
working eight hours per day, have received an 
advance of $1 per week. 

Railway Employes.—General President W. D. 
Mahon, of the Amalgamated Street Railway 
Employes, reports a general increase of mem- 
bership and the formation of two new unions. 
The strike in the Beaver Valley, Penna., which 
has been on for a year and a half, has been set- 
tled satisfactorily, the union men returning to 
work and the company agreeing to recognize 
the union. This fight has been a long and bitter 
one, and did not become settled until the old 
company went out of business. 


Sailors.—General Secretary Wm. H. Frazier, 
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of the International Union of Seamen, reports 
the following new and old unions, with their 
postoffice addresses: Atlantic District—Head- 
quarters, Boston, Mass., lja Lewis street; 
branches, Portland, Me., 377a Fore street ; Ban- 
gor, Me., 44 Union street ; Providence, R. L., 389 
South Main street; New York, N. Y., 49 South 
street ; Philadelphia, Penna., 129 Walnut street; 
Baltimore, Md., 221 East Pratt street; Norfolk, 
Va., 228 Water street. Lake District—Headquar- 
ters, Chicago, Ill., 123 North Desplaines street ; 
branches, Buffalo, N. Y., 41 Main street; Tona- 
wanda, N.Y., St. Louis Hal! ; Cleveland, O., West 
River and West Main streets ; Toledo, O., Marine 
Block; Ashtabula Harbor, O., 43) Bridge street ; 
Milwaukee, Wis., 282 Lake street ; Ashland, Wis., 
515 East Second street; Racine, Wis., 1430 Tenth 
street; Sheboygan, Wis., 918 Georgia avenue; 
Manitowoc, Wis., 628 North Fourth street ; Du- 
luth, Minn., 18 West Superior street. Pacific 
District -Headquarters, San Francisco, Cal., 
southwest corner East and Mission streets; 
branches, Tacoma, Wash., United States Cus- 
toms building; Seattle, Wash., P. O. Box 65; 
Port Townsend, Wash., P. O. Box 48; Aber- 
deen, Wash., P. O. Box 334; Eureka, Cal., P. O. 
Box 327; San Pedro, Cal., P. O. Box 1755; San 
Diego, Cal., P. O. Box 51; Honolulu, H. L, P. 
O. Box 96. 


Musicians.—General Secretary Owen Millers 
of the American Federation of Musicians, re- 
ports: ‘‘The opposition of drum corps to mili- 
tary bands is assuming a serious phase. In past 

litical campaigns, musicians generally could 
Bieend upon a fair revenue, adding enthusiasm 
to the spellbinders of any oid party. This cam- 
paign has developed the drum corps. Political 
clubs organize a lot of boysin these drum corps, 
and pay them little or nothing for their services, 
but give them plenty of taffy. In several locali- 
ties desperate attempts, with the assistance of 
some labor politicians, were made to secure 
some of these drum corps charters in the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor, so as to enable the 
foxy politician to claim he was patronizing 
union labor, when the system is really the most 
dangerous system of child labor. Nothing can 
be more demoralizing for boys of 16 and under 
than the associations they come in contact with 
during an average political campaign.” 

Hotel Employes.—General Secretary Jere L. 
Sullivan, of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
Eeves. reports an increase of 321 members. 

en new unions have been formed, as follows: 
Buffalo, N. Y., Edward Flore, Organizer; Wor- 
cester and Milford, Mass., Richard W. Kennedy, 
Organizer; Akron, O., J. A. Wintrode, Organ- 
izer; Ware, Mass., J. J. Dwyer, Organizer ; 
Oneonta, N. Y., Geo. H. Woodburn, Organizer; 
Massillon, O., Nelson P. Maier, Organizer ; Cort- 
land, N. Y., Thomas E. Sweeney, Organizer ; Ot- 
tawa, Cap., John A. Flett, Organizer; Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis., William E. McEwen, 
Organizer; three unions situated in St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Havana, Ill., and Fort Worth, Texas. A 
demand for a reduction of the hours of labor 
and increase of wages to $15 per week has been 
made in Murphysboro, IIl.; the increase of 
Wages was granted, and arbitration awarded a 
time reduction averaging two hours per day. 
Strikes for recognition of union and increase of 





wages, involving between 60 and 70 members, 
have been in _ for three weeks in St. 
Louis, Mo., and for four weeks in Cleveland, O., 
with good prospects of success. He states the 
rogress of the union in the Eastern and Middle 
tates and the Dominion Provinces is excellent 
but is not making headway in the West and 
Northwest. The national office would appreci- 
ate correspondence from the latter districts. 


DISTRIOT NO, 1.—EASTERN. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Norwich.—Organizer W, H. Eagles reports 
that Organizer Charles A. Thurber succeeded in 
forming a bakers’ union in that city November 
4, and on the same day succeeded in getting the 
coremakers to organize and forwarded applica- 
tion for charter to the national union. 


MAINE, 


Portland.— Organizer ©. F. Stubbs reports 
having organized and obtained a national char- 
ter for a union of painters, decorators and paper 
hangers. The Centra! Labor Union of that city 
has eight affiliated unions, viz: Carpenters, 
bricklayers, iron molders, barbers, lasters, sail- 
ors, printing pressman and compositors. He 
requests the national secretaries of the above 
mentioned trades, also of the granite cutters, to 
instruct their local unions in Portland to see 
that their delegates take a more active part in 
the work of organization. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bay State.—Organizer William Eyre reports 
the formation of a blacksmiths’ union with 25 
members and a union of retail clerks which will 
soon have 50 members. The grinders have 
= an 8-hour day by a vote of the people; 

ut these latter refuse to organize. 


Boston.—Secretary Henry Abrahams reports 
the following resolution adopted by the Central 
Labor Union, November 4, protesting against 
the bias shown against the laboring class by the 
head of Harvard University : 

Whereas, President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard University, in a very recent address, dep- 
recated the election to the school board of so 
many members who were not property holders 
and taxpayers, holding that it was not to be 
expected that better results could be achieved 
in the public schools under these conditions; and 

Whereas, The daily press reports that the 
students of Harvard Universit did, on last 
evening, November 3, violate the laws of the 
city and Commonwealth, destroy property, 
abuse and maltreat dumb animals, disturb pub- 
lic places of amusement, insult decent people 
and commit assault and battery upon wage- 
earners engaged in the performanc their 
duty ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the Bos- 
ton Central Labor Union, respectfully call the 
attention of President Eliot and the public au- 
thorities to the standard of action thus set by 
the sons of rich men, and ask a candid public to 
say what would have been the verdict passed’ 
upon these acts had the same been committed 
by aay? say oe J holding trade unionists, instead 
of by the callow and strenuous youth of the 
leading university of America. 











Brocton.—Secretary Oscar S. Prato reports 
that the R. B. Grover Shoe Company of that 
city, makers of the Emerson shoe, have accepted 
a price list from Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
No. 35, increasing wages 15 to 25 per cent., 
which went into effect November 2. 


DISTRICT NO. II.—MIDDLE. 
General] Organizers, THos. FLYNN and JOHN A. FLETT. 
MARYLAND. 


Baltimore.— Organizer H. L. Eicheiberger re- 
ports: ‘“‘ Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
No. 8103 have seen fit to withdraw from the 
Baltimore Federation for the following reason: 
The Baltimore Federation of Labor, at meeting 
held on Wednesday evening, the 31st day of 
October, 1900, adopted an amendment to the 
constitution as follows: ‘No organization can 
be represented in the Baltimore Federation of 
Labor that sends delegates to any organization 
not recognized by the Baltimore Federation of 
Labor.’ The reason of the passage of this meas- 
ure was the fact that an organization known as 
the Amalgamated Building Trades Council of 
Baltimore was formed some time since and they 
admitted to their council a local organization of 
bricklayers, which has no standing with our 
central body and consequently antagonistic to 
the local of bricklayers who have been con- 
nected with our Central Labor Union since the 
institution of that body. The structural iron 
workers, by their action, are giving encourage- 
ment to this organization of bricklayers whose 
members, or a great portion of them, are ex- 
pelled members of Bricklayers, No. 1.” 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth.—Organizer Frank Freer reports 
that the ship painters of that city have applied 
to the American Federation of Labor for a char- 
ter. The drillers in the shipyard, the ship 
carpenters, and the ship carpenters and caulk- 
ers of Perth Amboy are considering proposed 
affiliation to the American Federation of Labor. 
The hours of labor at the Crescent shipyard 
have been decreased from ten to nine and an 
increase of 5 per cent. in wages is being consid- 
ered ; there is, however, a desire to make these 
concessions general. 


Hoboken.—Organizer Cornelius Ford reports 
the hiring of musical bands from ocean steam- 
ships running to that port by proprietors of 
halls has been reported to the central labor 
union and complaint will be lodged with the 
commissioner of emigration. Complaint is also 
made that local unions are backward in joining 
the central body. The officers of national unions 
will be requested to induce their subordinate 
unions to comply with the laws of the American 
Federation of Labor in that regard. 

Salem.—Organizer Benjamin F. Knight re- 
ports two new unions formed during the past 
month ; the green glass bottle gatherers and the 
ary glass packers. Unionism has taken ane | 

old in Salem. An ordinance has been passe 
ordering the label on all city printing, and the 
freeholders will soon pass a resolution that none 
but union workmen shall be employed on 
county buildings. Steps are being taken to 
start a women’s label league, and union labels 
are being generally demanded. 
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NEW YORK. 


Canandaigua.—Organizer B. H. Clark reports: 
On February 26 last, Carpenters’ Union, No. 502, 
was organized. Within 60 days the union had 
enrolled every carpenter in town and secured a 
9-hour workday. The carpenters then assisted 
the plumbers and tinners to get a 9-hour work- 
day. Since then Brother Clark has organ. 
ized 10 unions, 13 in all. The following is 
a list of the unions in Canandaigua, a city of 
6,500 population, the number of members, and 
a statement of the advantages gained by or. 
ganization : 

Clerks, 95 members, two hours gained. 

Butchers, 23 members, two hours gained. 

Carpenters, 78 members, one hour gained. 

Painters, 42 members, one hour gained. 

Masons, 24 members, one hour gained. 

Plumbers, 16 members, one hour gained. 

Tinners, 10 members, one hour gained. 

Barbers, 12 members, one hour gained. 

Laborers, 125 members, one hour gained. 

Truckmen, 22 members, uniform scale. 

Teamsters, 20 members, uniform scale. 

Brewers, 14 members, uniform scale. 

Printers, 11 members, uniform scale. 

The 8-hour law on municipal work has been 
enforced. The laborers’ union has $125 in its 
treasury, and there is a bank balance of $600 to 
furnish a hall for the use of all unions. 


Lockport.—Organizer Wm. G. Irons reports 
the formation of a union of flint glass blowers 
in that city. 


Oneonta.—Organizer Geo. W. Woodburn re- 
ports having organized unions of blacksmiths 
and bartenders in that city, and of custom 
tailors and a federal labor union in Unadilla, 
all of whom have received charters; the brick- 
layers and stonemasons have gained an in- 
crease of 25 cents per day, and that the city 
ordinance requiring an 8-hour workday is 
strictly enforced. 


Rochester.—Organizer G. W. Cooley reports 
the formation of a union of retail clerks with 
about 100 members; a union of dance prompters 
with 28 members; and one of millmen with a 
membership of 30. This work has been done 
by the aid of the organizing committee of the 
central council. Several organizations are in 
process of formation, and every effort will be 
made to organize the railway clerks. 

Organizer Michael J. O’Brien reports the for- 
mation of a union of team drivers. Unions of 
milk peddlers and barbers are also in hand. 


Troy.—Organizer Chas. H. Leo reports having 
organized unions of shirt folders and milkmen 
in that city and a federal labor union in Shafte- 
bury, Vt. He states that he addressed a public 
meeting of 600 at Bennington, Vt., November 
19, and got 150 mill employes to sign, with 4 
cr omy nap d of getting 500. There is a general 

esire to organize in that section. 

Tonawanda.—Organizer W. B. Trautman re- 
ports having formed unions of barbers, team 
owners, milk dealers, and a federal labor union, 
and is now organizing the blacksmiths, plumb- 
ers and musicians. He says: ‘‘No strikes or 
lockouts have occurred and none are likely to 
occur if the unions will follow the rule of the 
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carpenters and painters, that is, make a rate of 
wages to bein force for one year and stick to it. 


ONTARIO. 


Hamilton.—Organizer John A. Flett reports 
as follows: ‘‘During the past month Canada 
has been in the throes of a general election, and 
consequently given up to the usual excitement 
to the exclusion of almost everything else. Con- 
sidering conditions, I was very much gratified 
with my trip at this time through a portion of 
Western Ontario. Towns that one year ago 
had two or three locals now have central bodies 
with some 13 to 15 locals. I desire to report the 
organization of a barbers’ union in the city of 
Hamilton; also a union of boot and shoe work- 
ers. The firm of McPherson & Co. are now 
negotiating for the label or stamp. When this 
is completed it will filla long felt want in this 
country. Heretofore dealers had to import 
union stamped shoes from the United States, 
paying custom duties, in order to supply the 
demand, and this only on a fine line of goods, 
while those wearing a heavy or coarser shoe 
had to content themselves without the label. 
Now that this difficulty has been overcome a 
greater demand for the label is sure to follow, 
and as a consequence other factories will ulti- 
mately follow in the wake of the McPherson 
ter ony While in London I accompanied Or- 
ganizer Wallace in the organization of a tobacco 
workers’ union, and the firm entered into an 
agreement for the use of the label. Organizing 
meetings of barbers, woodworkers, and bartend- 
ers were held, and a local organization known 
as the Industrial Brotherhood was approached 
with a view to affiliating with the American 
Federation of Labor. Before leaving London I 
was assurred that at least two of the above 
mentioned crafts would send for charters. In 
the city of St. Thomas a good live central body 
exists, as well as a flourishing federal labor 
union of over 100 members, while in the adja- 
cent county the farmers have organized under 
the jurisdiction of the Farmers’ International 
Union—the first one in that dominion. There 
is a growing demand here for labeled goods. 
Since my former visit to Stratford, a trades and 
labor council has been formed, and on this occa- 
sion I was successful in organizing the printers 
in that city; the plumbers promising to follow 
suit in a few days. My next visit was to the 
twin cities of Berlin and Waterloo, and suc- 
ceeded in organizing the upholsterers and mold- 
ers, and adjusted a difficulty which has existed 
for several months between the printers’ union 
and Berlin Express, by entering into an amica- 
ble agreement, the Express to unionize its office 
and sign the scale, the union to declare the 
office fair and call off the boycott. 

Toronto.—Organizer John H. Kennedy reports 
that the work of organizing during November 
has yielded a union of machine blacksmiths 
and that application for a charter has been 
made to the international union. Unions of 
tobacco workers and rubber workers are also 
under way in Port Dalhousie. Business gen- 
erally is very good. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Austin.— Organizer Martin Brown reports 

having organized a union of retail clerks, and 





that the trouble between the sawmill workers 
and their employers has at length been satis- 
factorily adjusted. The millmen’s union prac- 
tically — every point at issue, viz.: The 
unionizing of all the mills of that city and also 
of those of Galeton ; a pay day every two weeks 
instead of every 30 days as heretofore, and 10 
hours’ work for the same pay for which they 

reviously worked 11 hours, the same to come 
n force May 1. The woodsmen of that locality 
could be organized into a very powerful union 
with a mémbership of probably over 1,000 men 
by making a camp to camp canvass. 

Bradford.— meaner M. 0. Howe reports 
having organized a union of butchers and meat 
cutters, also a union of delivery wagon drivers, 
and have had them affiliated with their national 
organization. 

Erie.—Organizer E. W. McCully reports the 
formation of a union of twine stringers, includ- 
ing all who work at that craft; they have 
adopted a label for the nets made by them, and 
have secured an increase of wages ranging 
from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. since organiza- 
tion. A union of stationary engineers is in 
course of formation and several others are under 
way. The malsters employed by the American 
Malting Company asked for an increase of 
wages and pay in cash every week instead of 
being paid in checks every two weeks, and nine 
hours to constitute a day’s work on Sundays. 
These demands were granted after the men 
had been out five hours. He also states that 
during the week of April 9 the men employed 
by the Black & Germer Stove Works presented 
the following request to the firm: That they be 
given an advance of 15 per cent.; be given free 
tools, which the men, unlike those employed in 
other shops, were obliged to pay for; and that 
they be given a price book—that is, a schedule 
of prices paid on each class of work—so that 
the men might know before they began a job 
what they would receive for it. These reason- 
able requests were refused by the firm, the men 
were locked out on April 14, and four weeks 
later a temporary injunction was secured re- 
straining the men from even doing picket duty. 
Black & Germer have refused to negotiate with 
their former employes at any time since the 
lockout. In the meantime, the firm is paying 
higher wages to their ‘“‘scab”’ employes than 
they were asked to pay by the locked-out men, 
and are turning out very inferior work. 

McSherrystown.—Organizer J. B. Kuhn reports 
having organized, with the assistance of 8. D. 
Nedrey, a typographical union in Hanover. 


Mina.—Organizer John J. Klien reports hav- 
ing organized on October 23, a central body at 
Austin, known as the Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Northern Pennsylvania. This cen- 
tral body is composed of delegates from unions 
No. 7100 of Austin, No. 8667 of Roulette, No. 8153 
of Austin, No. 8611 of Cross Forks, No. 8655 of 
Costello, and No. 8377 of Mina and the new union 
at Galeton. 

Philadelphia.—Organizer Alex. Reid reports’ 
having organized unions of vestmakers, child- 
ren’s jacketmakers and coatmakers in that city 
of coatmakers in that city and Souderton and 
of pants makers in Milford. He also reports 
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that a union of jewelers has been formed in 
Philadelphia. 

Shamokin.—Organizer 8. A. Ebersole reports 
having organized unions of coal handlers, beer 
drivers, stationary engineers and stationary 
firemen. The miners have gained from 10 per 
cent. to 16 per cent. in wages; the coalers will 
establish a uniform scale ; the beer drivers, who 
formerly had to work from six in the morning 
to nine and sometimes 11 o’clock at night, are 
not now required to deliver any orders com- 
ing in after five o’clock, and other crafts have 
also improved their condition. The central 
body of that city have done a great work in re- 
lieving distressed miners during the late strike, 
having collected about $600, and will continue 
until some of their brother miners get a pay 
and can help themselves. 

Washington.—Organizer J. J. Realty reports 
the formation of a union of painters and decora- 
tors, and that the central body is fighting hard 
for an 8-hour day. Efforts are being made to 
organize the butchers, waiters and woodworkers. 
A delegate has been elected to represent Tube 
Workers’ Union No. 6077, in the Louisville 
convention. 


DISTRICT NO. Ill.—SOUTHERN. 
General Organizer, W. H. WINN. 
FLORIDA. 


Apalachicola.—Organizer Will H. Winn re- 
ports having organized unions of lumber and 
millmen, oystermen, and a federal labor union 
(colored) in that city, also a union of laborers 
at the neighboring town, Carabell, and has left 
all of these unions to the care of the local or- 
ganizer, M. M: Perry. He also reports having 
united the carpenters of Eufaula, Ala., in a 
temporary organization, which, he thinks, will 
be a success. 

St. Augustine.—Organizer Daniel 8S. Young 
reports having organized a laborers’ union with 
32 charter members, and the union is in a fair 
way of getting two-thirds of the colored work- 
ers of that city to join its ranks. ‘As a colored 
organizer,’’ he says, ‘“‘I have a great influence 
among my own people, and am doing my ut- 
most with both white and colored workers.”’ 

KENTUCKY. 


Covington.—Organizer John J. Weaver re- 
ports having organized a union of coopers, and 
attached it to the national union. There has 
also been organized a ladies’ union label league 
through the efforts of the president of that or- 
ganization, who is doing excellent work in 
lecturing on label goods, the evils of child- 
labor, etc. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

High Point.—Organizer ©, P. Davis reports 
that the lockout of textile workers in Alamance 
County is stillon. The locked-out workers are 
putting up a grand fight and will win if ade- 
quate assistance is extended by organized labor 
of the country. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Rockhill.—Organizer L. H. McAteer reports 
having received charters for the carpenters of 
Rockhill, and that the federal labor union is 
making rapid progress. He states that the 
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long hours prevailing in that city is a handicap 
to the work of organizing, but the organized 
workers feel a real pride in their unions and 
will continue hustling for all they are worth. 
They will do their best to make a ‘‘Solid South” 
in the trade union sense. 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville.—Organizer Chas. P. Fahey reports 
the formation of a tinners’ union and its affilia- 
tion to the national union. The Master Paint- 
ers’ Association is still fighting the union 
demand for $2.25 per day, but with decreasing 
success, as there are now only seven firms that 
have not signed the agreement. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 
General Organizer, J. D. PIERCE. 
ILLINOIS. 


Chicago.—Organizer Thos. I. Kidd reports 
that the recent convention of the Illinois State 
branch decided that only unions affiliated with 
or chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor will in the fature be admitted to the 
State branch. No person who holds an elective 
or appointed political office is to be eligible as 
a delegate, and no boycotts are to be indorsed 
without first having been submitted to the exec. 
tive council. The following officers and coun- 
eillors were chosen: President—T. J. O’Brien, 
Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16. Vice 
Poadiliond--kaien ensche, Cigarmakers’ Union, 
Kewanee. Secretary — Will R. Boyer, Broom- 
makers, Galesburg. Treasurer—H. B. Bischoff, 
Mine Workers, Collinsville. Members of the 
Executive Council—T.C. Trent, barbers, Spring- 
field; Lee Huavey, trades council, Quincy; 
George M. Shaw, miners, Westville. Delegate 
to the American Federation of Labor—W. D. 
Ryan, secretary of District 12 of United Mine 

orkers’ Union of America, by acclamation. 


Equality.—Organizer Thomas E. Leeper re- 
orts that the unions of Equality who have been 
ocked out since January 17, have at length 
been successful. The old company decided to 
go out of business and leased the mine. The 
new lessee has signed the union scale and prom- 
ised to give the men steady work. The victory 
was celebrated on October 25 by a parade of the 
miners’ unions of Ledford and Harrisburg and 
the federal labor unions. A grand array of 
orators were present at the public meeting 
that followed the parade. The occasion was an 
eye-opener. 

Makanda.-—Organizer Geo. Granges reports 
having organized a federal labor union at Cob- 
den. He says: ‘‘The group of counties com- 
prising southern Illinois have as yet but few 
trade unions. Except Cairo, the towns have 
no manufacturing except small grist and saw- 
mills ; the country being almost purely agricul- 
tural. Efforts are being made to organize 
federal labor unions in each of the towns. 

Quincy.—Organizer Aug. ©. Lange reports 
the formation of a union of dairymen with 41 
charter members and good prospects of reach- 
ing the one hundred mark. One of the a 
planing mills of that city has been thoroughly 
organized and the firm is ready to sign an 
agreement with the woodworkers’ union. This 
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union has been greatly strengthened during the 
past year, having increased its membership 
threefold. Prospects are also good to organize 
another union of garment workers, as the exist- 
ing union has about 400 membersand thereis no 
hall large enough in that city to hold a greater 
number. 


Rock Falls.—Organizer Will F. Miller reports 
the formation of a union of tailors in that city 
and Sterling, a retail clerks’ union in Dixon 
and Fulton and a federal labor union in Sterling, 
all of which are in a prosperous condition. The 
printers have received an increase of wages 
without striking. 


INDIANA. 


Elwood.—Organizer A. O. Briggs reports that 
the iron, steel and tin workers and the bar mill 
men have all received an advance in their scale 
for the year. The flint glass workers and the 
window glass men alsu got an advance. The 
Wright shovel works and the box factory, two 
non-union factories, gave an advance in wages, 
without trouble. All the building trades have 
gained an advance of 25 cents a day. The 
bricklayers have an 8 hour and the others a 9- 
hour workday. The American Tin Plate Com- 
pany locked out all their old engineers in order 
to destroy theirunion. The engineers regained 
their situations by surrendering their charter, 
and excuse their action by saying that the men 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers failed to stand by them. 


Marion.—Organizer James 8, Myers reports 
having organized unions of bakers and confec- 
tioners, hostlers and livery stable employes, 
blacksmiths, box makers and plumbers. The 
latter union has gained a reduction in the hours 
per day, and a scale of 20 cents per hour for 
gasfitters and 30 cents per hour for plumbers, 
after a strike of five days. He has also unions 
of wagon drivers, pattern makers and mill 
machine hands under way. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati.—Organizer Frank L. Rist reports 
the formation of unions of custom tailors, bakers 
and sign writers, and each of them chartered by 
their respective nationals. The piano and organ 
workers are in the seventh week of their lock- 
out; the Krell is ranning with non-union men; 
but the Harvard Piano Company is still closed 
down. The newly formed tailors’ union gained 
an increase of from 10 to 25 per cent. in wages 
after a three days’ strike, during which its 
membership rose from 48 to near 300. C. V. 
Peterson, of the tailors; James Woods, of the 
cigarmakers ; Peter Curley, of the metal polish- 
ishers, and C. F. Gabeline, of the woodworkers 
are a holding meetings and doing good 
work. 


Cleveland.—Organizer Harry D. Thomas re- 
este having organized a union of stationary 

remen, and having assisted organizer Davis in 
forming a union of installment agents. He has 
held a preliminary meeting of plate printers, 
stampers and engravers and expects to have 
them organized in a short time. Attempts are 
being made to organize several crafts, and 
among them the railroad clerks. The machin- 
ists have started on the 9}-hour workday with- 
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out producing any friction. The waiters have 
been locked out of three of the principal cafes, 
and they are carrying on a successful war 
against them all. The ironmolders’ strike has 
settled down to a test of endurance, and it 
speaks well of union No. 218, that there has 
been no breach in their ranks after 19 weeks’ 
fight, although as high as $9 a day has been 
offered some of the men to scab. 


Zanesville.—Organizer Jos. A. Bauer reports 
the formation of a union of teamdrivers on No- 
vember 1, and that he is endeavoring to organize 
unions of boxmakers and railway clerks. 


MICHIGAN, 


Ann Arbor.—Organizer C. G. Cook reports 
that with the assistance of Chairman A. C. 
Cattermull he has organized a union of carpen- 
ters and joiners and that there is a fair prospect 
of organizing the bookbinders of that A ag 


Port Huron.—Organizer John A. Barron re- 
ports that he instituted a union of the Amalga 
mated Woodworkers’ International Union in 
that city on November 8, and that the prospects 
are encouraging for the formation of a union of 
electrical workers. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Wheeling.—Organizer J. C. Boes reports the 
formation of a union of snappers at Barnesville, 
O., and that the five months’ strike at Mingo 
Junction for recognition of the union and main- 
tenance of the wage scale has been satisfactorily 
— and the men have returned to work with 

onor. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWESTERN. 
IOWA. 


Albia. — Organizer John P. Reese reports 
having organized a union of teamdrivers at 
Hiteman, Monroe County. He says: ‘*This is 
the first union of that craft in the county, and 
we may expect several others as the result of 
the start made in Hiteman.”’ 


Clinton.—Organizer G. C. Campbell reports 
that ee after election a cut of 18 per 
cent. was made in the wages of the employes of 
the sash factory. A committee waited upon the 
employers with the resalt that the former wage 
scale was restored and, the foreman who insti- 
gated the cut was given another job. There 
are now 12 unions affiliated with the Tri-city 
Labor Congress, and efforts are being made to 
form unions of upholsterers, metal workers and 
laundry workers. 


Council Bluffs. — Organizer H. G. Davis re- 
oeng 12 unions now represented in the central 

ody of that city, and three more unions in 
process of organization. 


Des Moines.—Organizer W. E. O’Bieness re- 
ports having secured over one hundred applica- 
tions from railroad shopmen in Boone. e has 
also made two union barbershops in that town 
ay attaching them to the Des Moines union, 

his will probably result in making the Boone’ 
barbers all union. He is in expectation of es- 
tablishing several unions and a central body in 
Waterloo, although that place is reputed the 
worst town in the State. 
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Okaloosa.—Organizer Will Johnson reports 
having organized a local division of coal hoist- 
ing engineers, with headquarters at Centerville. 
The prospects are that by January 1 the mining 
engineers of Iowa will be able to extend their 
organization throughout that State. The engi- 
neers readily grasp the principles of unionism. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.—Organizer John Swift reports 
the chartering of unions of horseshoers, team- 
sters and bottlers, and that efforts are being 
made to unite the laundry workers, watch re- 
pairers and jewelers. Woodworkers’ Union No. 
14 has succeeded in getting the passage of a 
city ordinance requiring all wood trim used in 
city work to bear the label of the Woodworkers’ 
International Union. It will be welcome news 
that the strike of the dressmakers, which has 
been in progress for several weeks, has been 
won. The women demanded a shorter work- 
day, time and one-half after 6 P. M., and double 
time after 9 P. M. Every firm except one has 
signed the agreement. The only point yielded 
by the girls is the demand for double time, but 
it is not thought that trouble will arise over 
this point, as when the employers have to pay 
extra rates they will be disinclined to wor 
longer hours than necessary. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 
General Organizer, JEROME JONES, 
MISSOURI. 

Hannibal.—Organizer B. F. Fields reports 
that the E. A. Holmes cigar factory will here- 
after use the union label. The factory was on 
October 27 made a union factory and all the 
employes including Foreman Moore became 
members of the union. 

St. Louis.—Organizer Leon Greenbaum re- 
fae ak ‘*Organized labor of St. Louis defeated 

udge Jacob Klien for re-election. Cause: He 
said, ‘The union label is a badge of servitude.’ 
He offered to apologize a week before election, 
but the Allied Trades Council refused to accept 
the deathbed repentancs. We also defeated 
Sheriff Pohlman of posse comitatus fame. Re- 
venge is sweet.”’ 

TEXAS. 

Galveston.—Organizer Wm. J. Blake reports 
that Galveston, a city that had the reputation 
of being the strongest union place in the South, 
has gone to the dogs since the cyclone. Just 
after that horror the carpenters’ union passed 
a resolution granting its members the privilege 
of working 10 hours per day. The excuse was, 
to - the people a chance to get their houses 
and places of business fixed up ey: 
But when the time arrived to resume the 8-hour 
rule some men objected to eae 80 cents a day 
of the wages they were earning. hoe | said 
they had come to Galveston to make all they 
could, and were going to do it. It will take 
some time before union discipline is re-estab- 
lished in Galveston. 

SanAntonio.—Organizer Jerome Jones reports 
that the strike of the electrical workers in that 
city for an 8-hour day and the union scale of 
wages has assumed immense proportions. The 
strike has spread to the neighboring cities of 
Galveston, Houston, Waco, Temple and Dallas, 
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aut threatens to involve all the workers in the 
tate. 

Sherman.—Organizer J. R. Southern reports 
having organized a union of retail clerks, and 
has unions of laundry workers and printers in 
hand. 

DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


Moosejaw.—Organizer Daniel Stamper reports 
having organized a union of men employed in 
the shops of the Canadian Pacific railway, and 
affiliated it to the Allied Metal Mechanics’ 
Union. These men went out in sympathy with 
the machinists, blacksmiths, boilermakers, etc., 
during the late strike, and are alive to the ad- 
vantages to be derived from solid organization. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 
General Organizer, W. G. ARMSTRONG. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles.—Organizer J. D. Pierce reports 
having held a series of meetings, at which he 
addressed the electrical workers, theatrical and 
stage employes, plumbers, carpenters, bakers, 
wood workers, tailors, building laborers and 
machinist helpers. His efforts will no doubt 
result in placing that city on a sound trade 
union basis. 

San Francisco.—Secretary Ed. Rosenberg re- 
ports that the law and legislative committee of 
the Labor Council of that city was instructed 
to present resolutions on the dismissal of Pro- 
fessor Ross, of Stanford University, caused by 
his speech on the curse of Mongolian labor at 
the Metropolitan Temple mass meeting, held 
under the auspices of organized labor on May 
7, 1900. Healso reports the following resolution, 
adopted by the Labor Council: ‘‘ Whereas the 
Hon. M. M. Estee, United States judge in Hawaii, 
has given a decision which piainly shows that 
by the annexation of the Phillipines and Guam 
this country has thrown the door wide open to 
all the inhabitants of those islands, whether 
they be Malays or Chinese; and whereas this 
means the flooding of this coast and the inter. 
mountain States with Asiatic labor; be it Re- 
solved, That the San Francisco Labor Council 
views with the greatest apprehension and de- 
nounces the — policy of annexing Asiatic 
territory, feeling sure that it means the flooding 
of this country with Asiatic cheap labor.”’ 


International Longshoremen’s Association. 
In August, 1892, the dock workers of the 
great lakes met in Detroit, Mich., and formed 
what is called today the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. The formation of this 
organization was for the purpose of regulating 
wages and other matters connected with the 
occupation of loading and unloading boats. 
The requests of the men were ge granted 
because they were reasonable, and presen 
with the force and dignity of the organization. 
The International ngshoremen’s Associa- 
tion is endeavoring to reach out and interest 
every dockworker on the great lakes, rivers 
and coast ports, both in the United States and 
Canada. Dock workers, drop aline to Henry C. 
— Gen. Sec., 24 St. Aubin Ave., Detroit, 
ch. 
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Brewery Workers’ Label. 


Since the termination of our last convention, 
April 14, 1899, the growth of our organization 
can be called a splendid one. Fifty-one new 
local unions and 34 new branches have been 
added. Some of our old local unions have in- 
creased their membership to the extent of 50 
per cent. to 100 per cent. 
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The membership of our organization increased 
in the given period over 6,400. 

Our movement for the reduction of the work- 
ing hours from ten to nine hours was very suc- 
cessful. Only very few of our members, and 
those located mostly in the East, are working 
10 hours now. 

Thanks to the moral aid of other trade unions 
the introduction of our union label has been 
accomplished in a good many places. But 
much remains to be done to cause the large ex- 

rt breweries in St. Louis, Mo.; Milwaukee, 

is., and Cincinnati, Ohio, to. use the union 
label on all their products. It appears as if 
those breweries are endeavoring to avoid the 
use of our label. All central bodies are there- 
fore requested to use their influence to over- 
come this obstacle by demanding our union 
label on all packages containing lager, ale or 
porter. 

The fight against non-union breweries of New 
York City and vicinity, also against those in the 
State of Pennsylvania is being carried on with 
full force, and if organized labor will but ore 
us moral aid we will soon be able to win these 
hard battles also, and thereby not only benefit 
our organization but the entire labor move- 
ment. 

Look for the union label when patronizing 
lager, ale or porter. 

Cuas. F. BECHTOLD, 
National Secretary. 





Agents for the American Federationist. 


Union members residing in cities not entered in the following 
list will please bring the matter before their Union, in 
order that an Agent may be elected, and instructed to 
communicate with this office. 


Akron, 0.—Samuel J. Binder, 310 Huron st. 

Aurora, Ill.—J. E. Warner, 436 Concord st. 

Austin, Pa.—Walter Howard, Kindling Wood Workers, 
No. 7100. 

Barclay, I1l.—L. G. James, Box 57. 
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Bay State, Mass.—Wm. Eyre, Box 44. 
Belleville, I11.—Geo. Bauer, 502 Julia st., Federal Labor 
No. 7087. 
Birmingham, Ala.—J. W. Williams, Alley F, bet. 26th 
and 27th sts. 
Bradford, Pa.—J. M. Huff, 92 Main st. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—J. L. Brown, 1177 West ave. 
Carterville, Ill.—J. M. Brown, Federal Labor, No. 7557. 
Chicago, [11.—Thos. Cooney, 361 Austin ave, 
Chicago, Ill.—R. M. Parks, 878 Le Moyne st., Brush- 
makers, No. 6980. 
Cleveland, Ohio—Benj. Batchlet, 1426 St. Clair st., Chain- 
makers, No. 6817. 
Columbus, Ohio—J. A. Framber, 2300 Apple st. 
Crooksville, Ohio.—S. R. Frazee, 
Dayton, Ohio—Jones Lyons, 249 Morton ave., Black- 
smiths’ Helpers, No. 8108. 
Dogwood, Ala.—J. M. Coffield. 
Dubuque, Ia.—A. Fluck. 
Eau Clair, Wis.—John Krautsieder, 220 Center st., Cigar- 
makers, No. 85. 
East Boston, Mass.—W. B. Wadland, 322 Chelsea st., 
Carpenters and Joiners, No, 218. 
Elgin, Ill.—J. K. Andrews, Watch Workers, No. 6061. 
Elmira, N.Y.—P. H. McGinnis, 459 E. Church st., Metal 
Polishers., etc., No. 57. 
Harvey, Ill.—S. H. Russell, Federal Labor, No. 8026, 
High Point, N. C.—C. P. Davis. 
Jersey City, N. J.—John R. Burgess, 145 Bright st., Car- 
penters and Joiners, No. 482. 
Kansas City, Kans,—C, 8. Oots, 815 Miami ave., Cooper, 
No. 18. 
Kansas City, Kans.—J. K. Paul, 628 South Sixth st. 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, No, 20. 
Kansas City, Mo.—H.H.Maxwell,The Industrial Council. 
Keyser, W. Va.—J. F. Siever. 
Knoxville, Tenn.—A. R. Bishop, 71 Kern pl. 
Lansingburgh, N. Y.—B.C. Fitzpatrick, 562 Seventh ave., 
Metal Polishers, No. 112. 
Louisville, Ky.—Chas, Dietz, 1086 East Catherine st., Car- 
penters, Nos, 1083 and 214. 
Madison, Wis.—Geo. J. Gigler. 
Marinette, Wis.—John Quiver, 512 Main st. 
Marshfield, Wis.—L. Wollensen, Box 30, Woodworkers, 
No, 82, 
Middletown, Ohio—Fred Sebold, 70 Third st. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—J. A. Kaltenbach, 238 Twenty- 
second ave. 8., Cooper Machine Workers, No. 7124, 
Minneapolis, Minn.—A. Dahlin, 222 5th st., N. E., Wood 
Workers, No. 14, 

Moline, Ala.—T. B. Foster, 56 George st. 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio.—Harry Drope, 404 East Front st. 
Geo. Payne, Box 237, Nelson P. O. B. C, 

New York City—M. Brown, 340 East Eighth st., Cigar- 
makers, No. 95. 

Paris, [1l.—O. J. Duvall. 

Peoria, Ill.—Fred. Kilver, 2521 So. Adams st., Coopers, 
No. 4. 

Petersburg, Ind.—Ela Moore. 

Portland, Ore.—T. M. Leabo, 22 No. 3rd st., Barbers. 

Roanoke, Va.—T. E. Chafin, 621 First ave., Boiler Makers, 
No. 30. 

Rothsville, Pa.—John Chronister, Box 78, Cigarmakers 
No. 308. 

Saginaw, Mich.—Geo. Winterstein, 204 Genesee ave., 
Tailors, No, 88. 

Shreveport, La.—Fred Tucker, 225 Texas st., Barbers, No,’ 
161. 

Spottsville, Ky.—W. H. Williams, Box 12, Mine Work- 
ers, No, 23. 

St. Augustine, Fla.—D. 8. Young, 269 8. Charlott st. 
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Two Rivers, Wis.—Andrew F. Wacthel,jr., Woodworkers, 
No. 98. 

Walsh, Iowa.—H. W. Parker, Federal Labor, No. 7310. 

Washington, D. C.—Robt. D. Pendland, 1305 Third st., 
8. W., Machine Trades Helpers, No. 7207. 

Watertown, N. Y.—S. R. Stott, 2 Seneca st., Federal 
Labor, No. 7549 

Watertown, N. Y.—Wm. E. Kaley, 70 Massey st., Metal 
Polishers, No. 125, 

Westfield, Mass.—L. A. Bolio. 

Worcester, Mass.—Anson A. Reed, 61 Myrtle st. 

Youngstown, Ohio—A. D. Hayden, 722 Farmbauer ave., 
Tube Workers, No. 7586. 


Zanesville, Ohio.—Jos. A. Bauer, Box 513, Central Trades 
and Labor Council. 

Zinciti, Mo.—A. E. Thompson, Zinc and Lead Miners» 
No. 8057. 
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State of Employment in 
OCTOBER. 


The general state of employment during October con- 
tinued exceptionally good. 

In the 693 unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 48,132, nine hundred and sixty-five (2°0 
per cent.) were reported as unemployed at the end of 
October, compared with 2°3 per cent. in the 689 unions, 
with a membership of 47,904, from which returns were 
received for September, 1900. 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of each completed month, commencing January, 1900. 


Charters Issued in October. 


Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated Na- 
tional Unions the American Federation of Labor office 
issued charters during the month of October, 1900, as 
follows: 

State Branches, 1; Central Bodies, 3; Local Unions, 34. 
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Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Lanon,} 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22, 1900. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron 
Ship Builders and the Larkin Soap Works, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., having been reached, whereby the said firm now 
operates a union establishment, the same is removed 
from our list, “ We Don’t Patronize,” and placed upon 
our FAIR LIST. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 





Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, > 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 26, 1900. ‘J 
To all Affiliated Unions : 

A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union and the firm of 

F. X. GANTER, of Baltimore, Md., 
having been reached, whereby the said firm now oper- 
ates a union establishment, the same is removed from 
our list “We Don’t Patronize” and placed upon our 
FAIR LIST. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


Special Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, i] 
WASHINGTON, D, C., Nov. 26, 1900. 
To All Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 

HAMILTON MANUFACTURING Co., of Two Rivers, 
Wis. 

THE St. Louis COOPERAGE Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 

THE HAUSER, BRENNER AND FATH COOPERAGE 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo, 

THE CINCINNATI COOPERAGE Co,, of Cincinnati, 0. 

BELLEVILLE STOVE WORKS, of Belleville, Ill. 

TERRE HAUTE BRICK AND PIPE Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Gro, M. Hi. Co., Bookbinders, of Chicago, Il. 

SCHOELKPOH & Co., Tanners, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy: 

FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 
Butchers.—Cudahy Packing Company, of Cudahy, Wis.; 
Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Swift Packing Company, of Chicago, Ill.; Kansas 
City, Kans.; East St. Louis, Ill.; St. Joseph and 
Summersville, Mo.; South Omaha, Neb., and St. 
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Paul, Minn.; David Stoot and R. Henkel, of Detroit, 
Mich.; Van Camp Packing Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Millers.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Cameron Mill and Elevator Company, of 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Jacob Beck & Sons, of Detroit, 
Mich. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City. 

Tobacco.— American and Continental tobacco com- 


panies. 
CLOTHING. 


Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 
Shoes.—Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; . 
Rice & Hutchins, of Marlboro, Mass. 
PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, II1.; 
Providence Telegram, of Providence, R. I.; The 
Sun, of New York City; Hudson, Kimberly & Co., 
printers, of Kansas City, Mo.; Feister Printing Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa, 


POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Brick.—T. B. Townsend Brick Company, of Zanesville, 
Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chicago, 
Il. 

HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 

Tron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy, 
RB. ¥.3 American Radiator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, Mich. 

Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., paper-folding machines; Rock Island 
Plow Works, of Rock Island, III. 

Bicycles.—Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, 
Conn. 

WooDd AND FURNITURE. 

Cars—Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., of Mt. Vernon, III. 

Furniture—Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass. 

Staves.—J. V. Blow & Co., of Central City, Ky. 

Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas. 

LEATHER AND RUBBER. 

Leather—Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Morley Bros. Saddlery Co., of Chicago, Ill. 

Rubber—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Tanners—Laub & Son, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Watches.—Keystone Watchcase Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





Financial Statement. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 1, 1900. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of October, 1900. (The months are abbre- 
viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


RECEIPTS. 
October 


i fendi aii eee el a ee own wicca #4, 
Bloch Bros. tobacco co, adv, j, a, 8 
Federal labor 7550, sup . 
Federal labor 8584, su 

borers prot 7359, Ee 
Coke workers 7577, assessment................ 
Building laborers "8430, assessment........... 
Glass ny 8247, tax, july, $2.45; sup, 50c 
assessment, 
Soda and mineral water bottiers and drivers 
8434, tax, June, $2. = low: Ss ataatiniastiy 
Federal labor »a, : $1.80; assess, 24c 
Iron chippers 7356, — » &, 8, 345, assess, 
Button workers 6861, tax, a ; assess, 20c 


Smcorsce co tom a | 
SRS2S SF S¥XSZSs 


Federal labor 8801, tax, x48 te 8 assess, $3.60. 


1. 


Harbor railroad men 7566, tax, a, m, j,j, a, 8, 
assessment, 
Federal labor 8426, tax, a, 8, $12.05; autene, Be 96 
Glass bottle blowers asso, tax, m, j, J, My 8, 
assessment, 
Ship and steam boat joiners 8186, tax, sept.. 
= felt and waterproof workers 7565, tax, 
tember. 
Lad a straw ‘and wool hat workers 7584, 


Federal Labor 8620, tax, sept. als see aaaheete 
Window glass cutters league of A, tax, jae 8 
Ice cutters and drivers 8638, tax, sept. 
Federal labor 7381, tax, a,s... 
Austin, Texas trades council, “tax, ja, 8. 
Federal labor 6878, tax,j,j,a,8 
Federal labor 8561, ere 
Federal labor 8164, Esso 50, a nns toccengece 
Laborers prot 8538, tax, j, a, 8, $7.50; sup, $8.. 
Sheet, asphalt, tar, gravel and slate roofers 
8523; tax, a, 8, $1.70; assess, dic. 
Rubber workers 7220, tax, m, j, Jj, a, 8, $10; 
assess, 80c.. 
Laundry, workers 7205, tax, m, 4 , a, 8, ‘$8.25; 
assess, 26c 


m8 and slaters 7382, tax, m, Jj, j, $3.15; 
ry 
Stoneware workers 6888, tax, j,a,8, $9; assess- 
SEE 645 snknns nukes ness-adeateernninenretee 
Federal labor 7051, tax, a, 8, $2; assess, 60c... 
Federal labor 7231, tax, a, 8, $9.30; assess, $1.86 
Natl asso steam and hot water fitters, tax, 
july, $5; assess, 
Pavers and rammers 7182, tax, J, a, 8 
Laborers prot 8004, tax, july ........ 
Bolt and nut workers 7375, tax, j, a, 8 
Federal labor 7065, tax, j, & 
Federal labor 8073, tax, se 
Button workers 7028, tax, PS. ; ‘ 
Boot and shoe workers natl union, tax, a, 8. 
a he meat cutters and butcher workmen, 
i Rinses cnadanbiiessannineentetneneatadonie 
Soap "workers 7442, tax, Se . 
Federal labor 8564, asssess.... 
Mason tenders 7176, asses assess...... 
Federal labor 8234, assess.................0.06+ 
Laborers post 8855, SEES SE 
Federal labor 8394, ‘tax, ee 
Federal labor 6415, tax, au 
Paper house e loyes & 
Federal labor 8502, nase 
Newsboys and bootblacks 8501, assess...... 
Hod carriers 5512, assess 
Hod carriers 5617, tax, j,j, a, $1.05; assess,l4c 
Bottlers and helpers 8502, tax, j, a, 8, $6; as- 
sessment, 80c 
Federal labor 7408, assess................+0008+ 
Milkmens prot 8687, su 
Lumber handlers 8449 ,tax,june,$l; assess,40c 
Hosiery workers 8071, assess...............+5+ 
Jewelers prot 7407, BSUP.............eeeee cece 
Federal labor 8170, su 
hoe 4 ~— laborers 6017,assess 
ors and shippers 7168, assess...... 
Federal ‘a Pon andadnee o0000cence 
Federal] labor 8271, tax, j,a,s, $6.90; assess,60c 
Furnace workers 8359, tax, a, 8, $1. 50; AS8ESS, 
Federal labor 7145, tax, a, 8, $1.75; assess, S4c 
Furriers prot 7116, tax, j, j, a, 8, $4; assess,5ic 
Amal society of engrs, tax, m, Jj, ) a, 8 
woe wire and metal workers 7345, 


United hatters of N A, tax, oc 
Henry Hampton, Langley, 8 C, sup.. 
Freight handlers 6527 
Plasterers prot 7335, 
Gas workers 7493, tax, sept.. 
Iron dressers 8184, ta tax, J, j, a, 
Freight handlers k214, tax, j, & 
Laborers prot 8049, tax, j, J, $4.50; sup, 75c... 
Federal labor 8244, tax, a, 8 &,'$2; 
Saw mill workers 8377. a hicéanceupaerenedens 
Marble workers 8664, su 
saat paper adv co for Rand Prill co, adv 
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Cen ral ,“ union, Toledo, O, sup 
Packers and nailers. 7489, tax, 8, 0, nD 
Trades easemetty. Gainesville, tax 7 JoBr80 n,d 
Intl pograph cal union, tax, sept 

Stree’ building laborers 7507, tax, a, 8 
Federal labor 8087, tax, J, @.........0-ccceeee 
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. Siege 


. Glass packers 8014, assess. 


Federal labor 8551, tax, j, a, s. 
Marine firemen 8063, tax, j, a, 8, $1. 5; ‘assess- 
hs i athd ns natin ve eed ian ab Sanckds 
Federal labor 8228, tax, J, a, 8, $3; assess, 400. 
Ariated water bottlers $147, tax, a, 8, O, $1. 65; 
MN a. ccckuccndd. otageeunedtoabases 
Federal labor 8388, tax, sep, $1.50; assess, 60c. 
Federal labor 7300, tax, * tary, $1.25; assess, 50c 
Laundry workers 7071, ‘tax, m, j,j,a, 8, $10. 60; 
assessment, S4c 
Federal labor 8400, tax, June, $3.80; assess, $1.52 
Federal labor 6876, tax, a, 8 
Federal labor 8367, tax, oct, $1.25; assess, 40c. 
Federal labor, 803%, tax, sept, $2.30; sup, 75c.. 
Shingle weavers 8390, tax, a, 8, $1 755 oup, @1. 25 
Shirt folders 8688, sup ‘ 
Lehr tenders and shove boys 7583, sup.. 
Federal labor 8081, su 


sessment, Nei 
Tanners and curriers 82: Er 
Federal labor 8371, tax, a, &, 30; assess, $2.30 
Grain handlers 7445, tax, Mics cceasedees 
Laborers prot 7148, tax, a, 8 
Peweny laborers A585, iax, &, B...... 
Chainmakers 8575, tax, a, 8, $2. 45; assess, 52c 
Shirt, collar and waist cutters 8648, —_— 
Laundry workers 6608, assessment. 
Federal labor 8572, tax, @, 8.... .........-.4++- 
aere rs prot 8674, PGiitdtesecesesoucesses 

-Cooper Co, adv, i nat cicewnsenencens 

Wire workers 8195, assessment. . 
too} labor 8409, tax, a, 8, $12.95 5 ‘Assess, 

cease ee Re inGienbabesnedenecanee 
Fishermens prot 8541, tax, july..... ........ 
Sugar workers 7230, tax, j, a, 8, $2.50; assess, 

Sic 





Tanners and curriers 7086, tax, a, s, 70c; 
re eae 
Tug pilots prot 7514, tax, m, j, Jj, a, 8 
assess, 40c 
Ornamental glass workers 7450, sup.......... 
Federal labor 8170, sup................0se000e% 
Federal labor 8460, _ as 
Federal labor 8637, tax, oct, $5.20; s 
Hodecarriers 8058, ‘tax, i, J, a, $3. 60; assess, 35¢ 
a2 makers 7586, tax, \ a, 8, 0, gi. 90; assess, 





Fede ral labor 8670, sup. 

Molders and helpers 119, ‘tax, A a, 8 
United bro of pa ermakers, ASSERS. 
Federal labor 8038, tax, s, o. canbanaae 
Federal labor 8276, tax, J,a........... ...... 
Federal labor 8469, tax, oct. 
Federal labor 8496, tax; sept. . 
Ship caulkers 7562, ‘tax, sept, 33. 8; assess, $1.7 
[ron workers 8325, tax, july, $2.35; assess, bie 





Bill posters and distributors 7419, assess. 
Laborers prot 8280, assessment 

uarrymen’s prot 808), assessment . 

ederal labor 8375, assessment .... 
Federal labor 8243, tax, aug, $8.80; assess,$3.38 
Federal labor 8019, SEED Stcnccesvceseusees 
Iron workers 8007, tax, oct..................+- 
Mattress makers 8899, tax, j,a,8 
Federal labor 44, tax, aug seeUasebebeddereve 
Federal labor 8472, tax, os j,a,8 cae 
Federal labor 8582, tax, j, a,s8 
Iron chippers 7! 678, tax, m, j, J, a8 
Shipwrights prot 7006, tax, a, 
Ship carpenters and joiners 774, tax, J, oe ~ 
Marble and slate workers 8623, tax, oct. 
Federal labor 7549, tax, J, a,s 
Amal assn of st r’y employes tax,m,j,j,a,8,o 
Intl union of horseshoers of US and ( ‘anada, 


tax, n, d, 09; j, f, m,a,m,j,j,a,s8,o, 1900, $84: 
assessment, Pi cekh eins cs bkeduavsbb tens énee 
Lumber workers 8611, sup .................05 


Horsenail makers 7073, sup 
Stone pavers 7602, tax, a, 8, 36.50 
Stone pavers 7602, su 
Plasterers helpers 7 7485, tax sept, $2.50; assess, $1 
Federal labor 8088, tax . s. 

Building laborers’ 8430, ta ‘a, 8. RAPE 
W N Yates for Hamilton ¢ x J ae ad , J,&,8, 


j.50; assess, $1.30 









$15; Mead Gree Co, adv, july, d4e; Cleve- 

land White ead, adv, i. a, 8, $15; Quaker 

Oats, adv, |, a, 8, "$15 (Estee arene rear 
Federal labor 8002, tax, ides $2.25; assess, 30c 
Ice deliverymen 8392, eS EM 
Amal lace curtain o Nn Ot, @, @.... 
Blacksmith helpers 8108, tax, aug....... .... 


Casting trimmers, cupola tenders, ete, 7344, 
X, a, 8,0 
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yf wen mineral mine workers tax, a, m, j, 
( ental trades union, ww N J, tax, a,8,0, 
Federal labor 7146, tax, a, 8... 
Horsenail makers 7181, sup... 
Federal labor 8168, sup 
Federal labor 8341, tax, a, 8, $1. 
Tanners andc urriers 855, tax, aug,7 
ment, $l.  . acess » 
Federal labor 8560, tax, ‘july... cel ceases wotein abies 
Federal labor 7187, tax, Dis ccekspecadunes 
Federal labor 7387, tax, j,'j,' eae 
Federal labor 8448, assessment............... 
Bootblacks prot 8528, tax, Jj, ~~ 
ment, 20c.. “eons 
Federal labor 8418, ‘tax, sept . Seaitadac teal . 
Milkmens prot 7571, + r Db. ensenevcesses 
Federal labor 7481, tax 
Bro of boiler makers and’ ros ship builders, 
tax, a, 8, 0. 





ess, 6Sc 
72c; assess- 






. Mineral mine workers ee 


Federal labor S000, GUp .. .......cccc-secceve cece 
Ladies straw and wool hat workers 7584, sup 
Federal labor 8657, sup 
Scale workers 7592, sup.. 
Federal labor 8620, sup 
Laundry workers 8594, sup.. 
Amal! assn of street railway employ es, sup.. 
Federal labor 6858, assessment... ............ 
Federal labor 7476, tax, aug, $1.75; assess, 70c 
Federal labor 6025, tax, j, a, 8 $30; assess, $4 
Milkmens prot 8239, tax, J,a,s8 $i. 80; assess,24c 
Federal labor 8505, tax, july, $1.85; assess, 75c 
Foundrymen and iron workers helpers 8250, 
tax, J, j, $6.80; assessment, $1.38 . 
United ‘asso of journeymen plumbers, ‘ete, 
tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8, $90; assessment, $90. 
Journe men tailors of A, tax, j, a, 8, 0...... 
Federal labor 8536, tax, j, a, 8 
Laundry workers 8504, tax, a, 8 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, a, 8...... 
Federal labor 8297, tax, oct.................+.- 
Trunk and bag workers intl, tax, a, 8, 0..... 
Trimmers prot 8100, tax, j,a,8..... mene 
Federal labor 8340, tax, sept jie eeenibinesies 
Granitoid and cement workers 8172, tax, a,s 
Federal labor 8398, tax, sept ................. 
Federal! labor 8208, tax, @,8.............0.0 “ek 
Riggers prot 8235, tax rd, j,a 
Federal labor 8073, tax, oct.............. ks 
Team drivers intl union, tax, a,s 
Federal! labor 8091, tax,j, a,s8 
inne SS =: i are 
Federal labor 8592, tax, a, 8 
Federal labor 8592, su 
Stove mounters intl, tax, a, 8, $6.98; assess- 
IE Tins onindas on cenednsskesiteerneesee= 
Riggers prot 8161, tax, sept, $1.20; assess, 25c. 
Green Blass bottle gatherers 7170, tax, o, n, d, 
$14.25; assessment, $2.50. ..............00000e 
Suspender workers 8144, sup... 
Federal labor 8652, ~e, a eating iene Sieh 
Armour & Co, adv, 99; j, f, m, a, m, j,j 
Hodecarriers 5495, Ae rh Se 
Powder workers 8391, tax, sept... . 
Stove trimmers 7361, tax, a, 8, 0, 
DOIG, Fein ns ccncccccccccccccsesessecaces 
Federal labor 8676 sup 
Industrial council, Pitisburg, Kans, sup.. 











. Intl printing pressmens union local 57, sup 


Saw mill,men 8153, su 
Trades and labor council, Coshocton, O. sup 
Singer ee et Os Danes cccccscedcccesenss 
Car repairers 8114, assessment................ 
Cloth examiners prot asso 8305, tax, j,j, a, 

Ss SIO, Give wccsccsccvacces osceee 
Sprinkler fitters 6087, tax, j,j, a, 8, $20; assess- 

ment, 
—_ society of carpenters and joiners, tax, 
Asphalt workers 8106, tax, j,a 
Blacksmith helpers 7328, tax, i Citanensiene 
Blacksmith helpers 8480, tax, j,j, a 
Platers helpers and metal scvubbers 8096, 

GEE, CHIE, cccccocccccscoccccccccssocccsecssece 
Federal abor 7174, tax, a, 8 
Molders helpers, 8203, tax, an Lipa cueheanokes 
Fishermens prot 6821, tax 
—~. block and vitrified brick pavers, 


sept 
Fiber workers 8077, tax, a, 8 
Federal labor 7233, ‘tax, ja 
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9. Laborers pest Ff ae * 


—) 


= 


. Spongers prot 8692, sup.. 


. Federal labor 8162, ~— boavepinnnivenbedeets 


Shirt workers 8691, sup 
Federal labor 8390, sup...................-+00 

Federal labor 8372, tax, j, a, $3; assess, 60..... 
Federal labor 8399, assess.......................seceeeeees 
Iron workers helpers 8412, assess...... ies 
Aluminum workers 8261, assess....... 
Timber workers 8056, assess .......... 4 
Flour packers 7548, sup............. 
Coal handlers 7425, tax, a, 8 ma 
Boot and shoe workers | union, tax, oct........... 
Insurance agents 8673, tax, oct, 45¢; sup, $2.50 













Green glass bottle gatherers 7364, assess........ 
Reed and rattan workers 8693, poe. Giadilaminaneed 
Team drivers intl, sup.. aie cola 
Ship caulkers 6846, assess. ; 
Steel cabinet workers 7204, ASSOEBK..0 ec ccecs oon. 
Federal labor 8328, tax, sept, $1,35; sup, 75c.. 
Sawmill workers 8377, | tax, 8, 0, $6.40; sup, $ 
Bottlers union 7464, tax, a,'s, $1. 20; assess, 24c 
Metal chippers prot 7446, tax, sept, $1.25; as- 
sessment, 50c...............0000+. ‘ 
Milk dealers 8265, tax, j 
Iron molders helpers ohhh ‘tax, oct = 
Bottling dept employees 6920, tax, Ja Miy B..-0+00. 
United neck wear cutters 6039, tax, Jj, a, 8..... 
Railway clerks 8314, tax, j, a ; 
Federal labor 8087, tax, a 
United neckwear makers 8571, tax, aug.. 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, sept... dares 
Varnishers and polishers 8080, via sk 3 
United mine workers of A, tax, m,j,j,a 8,0 
National union of united bre wery workmen 
bal, of tax, n,d, 99, j, f, m,a,m, J.J, a,s,o, 1906 
Brotherhood ‘of painters, "decorators ‘and 
paperhangers, tax, 8, 0......... ‘ 
Max Ernst, adv, may..... ........... 
Bricklayers, lasterers and mason tenders 
8043, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j,j, a, 8, $49.20; assess- 
ment, $3. i cabinet tninathivantidaguas dushiduninteheubiciniatanstne 
Coke workers 7324, tax, 8, 0................ ‘ 
Hod carriers 7542, tax, OCt.............6.....0. 
Shirt workers 6900, tax, j, . 
Molders helpers 7413, tax, a, 
mower porters and freight handlers 7236, 















SI IIT init chocciducctnnntattbsadientinesnssuinerensecteibnie 
Gill ~dy fishermen 7141, tax, dy a,s 
Sawmill men 8604, sup.. 
First house mens 8695, sup... 
Glove workers 8380, — laomeens 
Federal labor 8469, sup.......... 
Federal labor 8217, sup ne 
Federal] labor 6697, tax, oct......... 








Federal labor 8649, RE: 
Laundry workers "70: one 8,$4; assess,56c 
Radiator workers 8604, tax, a, 8, 0 
Drillers prot 7140, tax, m, j, Jj, a, 8, O, $15; as- 
I (I sioisonsrdinsitabunnsiinediueinneen 
Federal labor 7204, tax, sept..... RRP STM 
Hod carriers 6206, tax, j, OG & Ou<..: sescehiaia 
Curb cutters 8373, tax, j,j,a@ 
Federal labor $6iM, i asbstiies 
Granite polishers R642, REE 
Amal — cutters and butcher workmen, 
ea 
Mason. lenders 8123, assess 
Federal labor 7600, tax, r Sept, $1.70; sup, 50c.. 
Brushmakers p and b union 7394, tax, aug, 
$3.65; assess, $1.30 
Federal labor 6729, = m, J, J, a, 8, 0, $2.40; 
NE EES I AIRLINE LD A 
Sheet iron workers helpers 8558,tax, J, a, 8, 0, 
$11.20; assess, 0c 
Federal labor 7608, tax, oct....... 
Asphalt pavers 7506, tax, june 
United brotherhood of ‘leather workers on 
h g, tax, sept 
Laborers prot 7458, tax, july, $20; assess, %... 
Machine blacksmith helpers 8163, tax, vet. 
Federal labor 8180, tax, OCb......................0s0es00e 
Federal labor 8686, su a 
Pile drivers and dock builders 8270, assess . 
Pulp workers 7499, tax, sept......... 
Implement frame fitters 7466, tax, se pt, $5; 












assess, $2 
Iron and steel workers 7518, tax, a, 8, $18; 

assess, $3.60 
Hat formers 8008, tax, ont. 
Pavers prot 8558, tax , 
Horsenail makers 7180, bax, o ted 
Blacksmith helpers , tax, a,s 
Suspender workers 8618, tax, se nl 
Laborers prot 8121, tax, sept .. 





6 
2,141 72 
140 00 


186 66 
50 00 


16 00 
5 10 


2. Federal labor 8171, tax, aug, $4.85; assess, $3.34 


—_ 
a 


. Foundry iron helpers 8259, sup. betebbes 


Marble workers 8458, tax, 1, (= eee 
Mineral mine workers 8588, tax, sept.. “ 
Quarry workers 8370, tax, sept.......... ... az 
Lime burners 7078, tax, AUG .................0ccceeeees 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 8650, tax, sept.. 
Federal! labor 8279, tax, Jj, pee ne 
Federal! labor 8496, tax, oct 
Federal labor 8508, tax, oct, "$0.95; sup, $3.05... 
es pene nt workers of A, tax, j, Jj, a, 8, 
o, n, $ sup, 25.80. 
Federal labor 8413, =. ore 
Horsenail workers 6170, sup ..... 
Federal labor 8592, sup .... se 
Natl Lp of electrical workers of A, ‘tax, 
Dy Be G@ ccvccescscccesesseccsccoses ° cece 





Team drivers int! union, sup......... ian 
Inti bro of blacksmiths, tax, j, a, 8, regia 
Kaolin workers 8483, tax, Jig Becoeee « Siaaahaiae 
Leather workers 8655, tax, sept... 
Federal labor 8657, tax, oct.. 
Tack makers 8557, tax, I iciciieinemeptcndbindin 
Federal labor 8221, tax, apeth.. RELA SE 
Tunnel miners 8245, tax, sept... 
Federal labor 71h, tax, j, a, 8, 0, ‘$2. 20; ‘as- 
sessment, 22c.. 
Hod carriers and building laborers 7575 ton, 
sept . pak 
Granite polishers ‘8613, ‘tax, sept.. 
Chicago federation of labor, , "08; 4, f, m, a, 
ere, | Salers 
Horsenail makers 6813, sup... one 
Car repairers and air brakemen 8433, sup. panes 
Soap workers 7442, 8upp............ccccsesecss seveveveres 
Car repairers and air brakemen 8433, tax,oct 
Federal labor 8191, tax, Jj, a, 8... 
Dairymen’s prot 8697, s i ideasasoncusans ial 








. Ralston & Siddons, adv, sept...........-.+..-.- si 


Pp 
eee aa and labor council, Paterson, 


NJ 
Federal “labor 8088, a Baia ELE ET ITT 
Ice cream salesmen 
assess, 6c 
Retail hay intl pre it assn, 08; J a 
Iron molders union of N A, tax, els, a, 8 ,o 
Federal labor 8608, m4 ie ciivsshunittancenpasiasnnaties 
Federal labor 8495, x,JjJ,j,a 
Boiler makers and — shipbuilders hel pers 
IIc cccniescnstcieesqponsevesenanditnes apemeninte 
Federal labor 7412, tax, oct.. 
aa and machinists’ helpers ‘8386, tax, 





Ship carpenters ane caulkers ; 8608, sup . 
Shirt folders 8688, Sup............ccccccceeeereeeeerees 
Sailmakers prot 8282, tax, oct, $1.25, sup, $1.85 
Federal labor 8422, tax, sept, $i. 95;" sup, | Oe... 
Laborers prot 8651, tax, sept, 0c; su Ds 75C...... 
Federal labor 8181, sup, 20c; assess, 
Federal labor 8598) ASSESS.. 
Plate glass workers 8169, tax, sept, $1.35; as- 
GT TE | censccseiresncrecccesncncnenscnapennnnnheensoneheqenssons 
Laborers prot 8294, tax,j, a, 8,0. “ 
Buttonmakers 7546, tax, sept, B. 35; assess,$1.34 
Spring bed and mattress tnakers 8445 ), tax,oct 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, 8, O.. 
Trades and labor assembly, Des ) SEER, 
Iowa, tax, m, J, J, @, 8, O...........-+. 
Federal labor asai, tax, sept ......... 
Federal labor 8087, tax, B, Drrcrevens 
Ship carpenters 8511, tax, j, a, 8 
Car builders laborers 8348, BRE, My Mg Devocoscee 
Federal labor 7403, tax, j, a ponbnann 
Federal labor 8405, tax, oct......... 
Miners prot 8540, tax, sept Liepeosene 
Ship car nters 6976, tax, J, j, @, 8, « o 
Federal labor 8081, tax, oct.......... peoubianianeiniin 
Trades council, Herrin, Ill, sup......... 
ww and color mixers 7604, tax, J, } a, 8, 

















n, d.. 

Hod carriers $333, tax, a, 8,0,$4.65; assess,62c 
Federal labor 8164, tax, sept 
Hod carriers and bidg’ laborers 88344, tax sept 
Intl wood carvers assn of N A tax, sept..... 
Browning King and Co, adv, : 
Federal labor 8382, tax 
Screw makers 6585, tax, ij, a, 8 
Freight handlers 7438 tax, oct.. 
Blacksmith helpers 8578, tax, a,8.. 
Iron chip — tax, &, 8...... 
Brushma rot 6980, tax, a, 8, ‘0. 
Federal labor 211, tax, oct 
Bridge and structural fron workers ‘8300, tax, 

Jj, a, 8, $9.60; assess, $1 
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16. Pavers and rammers 5611, tax, j, ja a, 8, nO, n, 


, $5.60; sup, $1.90. 
Car workers 8108, sup..... 
Iron workers 8325, sup... 
Sawmill mens 8153, sup........... sensei 
Federal labor 8111, ‘tax, EN Ee 
Federal labor 8066, tax, m,Jj,J, a, 8, $8.7! 5; as- 

is ities corn cusvenccnncceepessqsoncsnsesecese 
Federal labor 7352, n, d, 99; j, f, m, a, m, ids ‘ja 
Caulkers prot 5600, tax, J, J, a, Re 
Milk servers 8005, tax, a, 8, 
a state federation of labor, tax, i, ja, 





Street ena building laborers 7405, tax, sept 
Federal! labor 8443, tax, sept, 60c; sup, $5........ 
Federal labor 8426, tax, oct, $7.40; sup, o.. cree 
Milk dealers 8609, sup aaaeneaincnniigpnstintnabiane ate 
. Porters prot 8700, sup.............0. cinta 
North bros mfg co, adv, a. iaksinicen eee 
Federal! labor 7591, tax, 8, 
Bill lt posters and billers’ 7152, ‘tax, j, J, a, $15; 
Federal labor 8339, tax 
Sewing machine builders Tai, ‘tax, “J, a a, 
Federal labor 7550, tax, oct... 
Federal labor 8499, tax, sept .. las uadadapastaasicin 
Federal labor 8139, A icinicaencrscasiesweconsevesen 
uarry workers 8233, tax, I etesthiciasabihienceustigninlaion 
ederal labor 8179, tax sept seiannine cut % 
Punch and shearmen 8126, _ 2 eee . 
Molders helpers 8308, tax, sept...................0.6 
Federal labor 7125, tax, 
Boilermakers and iron Pe helpers 
SNE HEED cicsbtice. statmnausnnenesoesscessanesseuse 
Federal labor 8702, sup 
Federal labor 7502, tax, 8, 0, $3.10; sup, : B5e..... 
Ice —- and drivers. 8638, tax, oct, $2.55; 
IT cnisssiciaetetisnaiinacanedmniiiaibintaabsabodbeniinisees 
youndry helpers 8ii6, tax,j,a,8,$1.80; assess,20c 
Federal labor 8508, tax, sept .............c0..cse0eeoe 
Elevator operators & porters 8850, tax, j,a,8,0 
lalate caecatucinbdyn esahenasebheneh 
Capewell "Horsenail Co, adv, oct........... nate 
Sweet Orr & Co, adv, oct seeteunpewannaees 
Federal labor 8491, sup, 75c; Feb, Boe. 
Federal labor 8038, RR a 
Federal labor 8609, tax, | Re 
Machine hands and iron workers 8016, 
A GT a incsnanconscaisanpunsisgerndnacocoooser’ 
Lumber handlers 8449 _ ey oe ya 
Horsenail makers 6176, tax, aug 
Laundry workers 7508, — i, a 
Federal labor 8506 tax, oc eleitegS 
Psa A s prot, 8620, — sept. 
reight handlers 7449, tax, ‘sept. saa 
Federal labor 8599, tax RT 
Hod carriers 7559. tax, I, ee se Ss eee 





























. Postoffice clerks 8708, sup.......................... 


Acme Sucker Rod Co, adv, a, 8, o.. 
we mineral mine workers local No 8, 
Ree , rattan and woodworkers 6968, sup...... 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 8514, tax, 
eS ar 
Laundr workers 6608, tax, j, a, 8, 0, $20; 
EE RON 
Federal labor 8526, tax, j,a,8, $3.45; assess, 
Factory truckers 'g402, tax, a, 8, O, $5.25; 
ical eel ccteaivensepetanstudeens 
Federal labor NE EES 
Ship carpenters and po bns aeea 8419, tax, J, Jj, 
Se I, BI sccsnvccecencennsececnnsssccosesees 
Tannese and curriers 7307, tax, j, J, a, 8, $6; 
Natl att alan a oes ae He 3. 
; assess, 





Federal labor 8306, tax, oct at ; 
Federal labor 8257, tax, J, a, eet vi 
Great South Bay oystermen 8201, tax, sept... 
Indurated fiber workers 7185, tax, j, a, 8,0. 
Federal labor 8584, tax, sept ............. cesses 
American federation of musicians, tax, 8, 0 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 8156, tax, 8,0 
Federal labor 8067, tax, J, &, 8...........00cc0000 
Intl asso of machinists, tax, m, j, J, a, 8, 0. 
Federal labor 8399, tax, Ba tet eachipndieaine 
Central labor, Jamestown, N Y, tax, j,a,s8 
Federal labor’ 8160, tax, jjia SAsdavipeiniecaneeanneanne 
Hotel and restaurant geaplopees intl alli- 
ance, tax, sept, $22.69; sup, $37.40 
Hotel and restaurant employees intl alli- 
ance, “rO of ——— icectinsneteusindanen 
Iron and steel br ge and bidg material 
| ES Ie 


= 


a 


. Dudley, Battelle and aera. adv, ong. 
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. Rubber workers 8688, sup.......................c.c00 


ed rot 88038, tax, aug, $2.50; sup, 
Rubber sr workers $284, tax, a, 8, 0, $3.20; axsess- 
ER ea ei eS 
Federal ta labor 8162, tax, oct 
Federal labor 8665, tax, «7 
Car repairers 8348, ta veabiiethi 
Flour mill workers 5 788.” tax, st yon 
oe labor congress of "Clinton, Lyons 
rs Bs BI sascevetcvewssxaxsnoseesssiniaee 
Texas state federation of labor, tax, o, n, d.. 





. Milk dealers prot 8704, sup........ ....... 





Fleischman & Co, adv, tax, oct... 
Kilbourne & Jacobs mfg co, adv, aug... 
Laundry workers 7133, sup i echiieemeaniacieada 
Federal labor 6998, sup...... . ..... he 
PORSTR! IBDOL GEE, BUD ......000cc0c0000scessccceesese00s 
_ longshoremens asso, n, d, 9; j, f, m, a, 
ET RR eRe 
Pattern makers league of N A, tax, a,8,0.... 
=} and labor council Edwardsville, Til, 
{ a, 8, O, n, d, 1% 900; j ee Sr 
Federal abor 8215, tax, oc eahaaim a 
Watch workers 6961, tax, liiakctaudicccsseseonmics 
Mason tenders 7176, tax, Ns enidiaiinnsdaimndinaes 
Federal labor 8326, tax, Re 
Federal labor 8216, tax, &, 8......c.c.cccccccccceseceeeees 
Federal labor 7167, tax, sept................0.-cs00c000 
Federal labor 7582, tax, OCt.............-cccc-cseseseeees 
Federal labor 8366, tax, sept.. ms 
Dairymens prot 6514, assess.. 
Federal labor 7010, tax, sept cate 
Granite cutters nati union, tax, a, 8, O......... 
Tanners and curriers 7480, tax, Jj, a, 8........... 
Federal labor 8217, tax, OCt............cc0.cccseeee-s0es 
oo finishers and assorters 7091, tax, j, 














Federal labor R59. tax,  eaepmaiane 
Laundry workers 8042, a. a, 8, 0 
Laborers prot 8145, eee eaR aR 
Prudential insurance co, adv, oct... sition 
Federal labor 7358, GUp................00.-ssseseossessseees 
ae yy musical instrument workers 8218, con, 
| % > SR 
Federal labor 8464, tax, sept... 
Federal labor 8487, tax, 8, O.. 
Federal labor 8141, ae, sept. 
Federal labor 8579, ta 
Brewery cugineessand firemen 6910,tax,o,n,d 
ee ES ee 
Intl bro of blacksmiths, sup = 
Federal labor 8339, sup........... ‘es 
Sailmakers prot 8232, sup..............-<.--cceseeeeee 
Laundry workers 8287, xX, a, m, $7.05; sup, 








United watchease joiners 8672, tax, oct 
Blacksmith helpers 8583, tax, oct........... 
Cutnail workers 7029, tax, oct. henanenaces , 
Foundry laborers 8404, tax, | 
Warehouse women 7606, tax, oct, $6; assess # 
Federal labor 8583, tax, se ne . 







TEA Ge Moulin, AAV, OOC.......cccccccccscccocesscvees 
Federal labor 8356, tax, 8, 0.. 
Car repairers 8114, ‘tax, ‘sept... . “i an 
Journeymen barbers int, tax, “a, 8, lempamnecansees 
Federated trades council, Monireal, tax, m, 
DB, Gis Bh Qrecincnsecsesnescvensrenceconcevssvocaneseccecsosonences 
Car repairers 8435, ta 
Car inspectors and yardmens 8462, tax, 8, O.. 
Federal labor 817, tax, Sept...............ccccceeeceees 
Federal labor 8227, tax,j, Jj, a, 8,0 S 
Sar builders 8167, tax, 8, O................. pensiba 
Federal labor 8398, tax, OCt.............ccccccceeeeereee 
United metal workers intl, tax, oct ‘i 
Federal labor 8418, tax, sept ss iieihiiaenstanaciliiallamimaiine 
Central trades and labor counce il, S Omaha, 
Neb, tax, a.m.j,j,a,8,0,n,d, 1900, j,f,m, 1901... 
Federal labor 8378, Ml antininwersindaandbin 5 
Mattress makers 6899, tax, 
Federal labor 8883, tax, yaad aenatiN me 
Powder workers 8391, tax, oct ............0 00... 
Trades and weer, congress, Dubuque, ppwe, 
sup, $5; tax, n, d, 1900, j, f, m, a, 1900, $...... 
Egg inspectors te Sil atsshciseveujeves nestanentuas bonus 
Dairy employes 8706, SUP...............c....ccceeeeeeens 
Federal labor 8680. sup ............... apiaiossehlienies 
Sawmill men 8153, SUP. ..............cccccceeeseeeeeceeees 
Federal labor 6925, i 
Federal labor 8560, s 
Trades council, Figin. eo Saar 
Federal labor 8460, ee 
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2. Federal labor 6858, sup 


Federal labor 7381, su 
Federal labor 8620, tax, oct, $8; sup, $1.75 
Federal labor 7231, tax, 0, n, d 
Federal labor 7231, sup 
Livery stable employes 8707, sup 
Whiteman-McNamaura tobacco cu,adv,july 

Electrical helpers 8437, tax, 8, 0, $4. Ws sup, ! 50e 
Federal labor 8559, tax, _ CS te 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 8514, sup... 
Order of railway clerks of A, sup.................. 
W F Hancock, adv, june.................. ; 
Watchcase engravers intl, sup 
Federal labor 8240, tax, oct............ 












all cantdinidinabsiomcbeaiaeliion 
Federal labor 8561, tax, sept. 
Plate glass workers 8045, tax, 
Smith Premier Typewriter C 0 way, d, j,f, m,a 
Hodcarriers 6266, su 
George A Tarrant, sup.. 
Federal labor 8652, ae 
Federal labor 7204, su 
Tanners as curriers 8231, su 
Federal! labor 8660, tax, o, n, 
Federal labor , sup 
Instalment salesmens prot asso 8700 sup . 
Boot and shoe workers intl, adv, oct............. 
— and cement walk layers 7434, tax J, 





, $1.05; sup, 45c 





Saw mill men 8158, tax, oct 
Tin plate workers intl prot, tax, m,j,j,a,s,o 
Federal labor 7479, tax, oct 


. Solar printers and operators 8710, sup........... 






Tile layers intl, tax, j,j,a 
Intl jewelry workers, ae 
Bro of railway trackmen, tax, 8, 0, 
Wate ~~~ workers 7200, tax, m, j, i a, $10; 

II ntsasiciesdichietinide tiesiedieabaassinmeheaamadbanenaanttininiesa 
— om central labor union, tax, m, 

a, m,j 1.3 8, oO, n, d, 1 


ae t-0 0 io, central trades council, m,j,J, 
“— ee y F Fi Meese 
F 4 trades council, Reading, Pa, tax, 


SRE YES aa eee REE Ree ee 
Granitoid and cement workers 8172, assess 
Casting chippers 8035, tax, j, a, s am 
Gillnet fishermen 8054, tax, j, a, 8 
Metal workers 7373, tax, j 
Aluminum workers ote tax, oct 
Green Lp bottle gatherers 7364, tax, 8, O..... 
Fede labor S840, tax, OCb........00...00000-.00cereeees 
Federal labor 8321, tax, oct, 95c; sup, $1........ 
Federal labor 8563, tax, oct, $2.80; sup, 40c..... 
ot handlers 6527, su 

and rattan workers 8608, sup... 
Lumber workers _ SE covupdiveegie 
Federal labor 8679, s 
Central trades anton. Salem, N J, sup.. 
Pavers and rammers 5611, sup............. 
Federal labor 8508, sup................. 
Horsenail makers 6170, _ 

kmens union 8684, "su 

a. ew council, Feneas ola, Fla, tax, 

COLE SE ER AEE 
Federal labor 7165, I. cclsinatitiinbioanisith 
Laundry workers 6958, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, 

BE NING TID inccinsunpeuevenseeehssdevevetolonunenvense 
Laborers prot 8404, tax, oc mae 
Flour and feed workers 7088, tax, 8, O..... 
Twine stringers 8711, 8UP.................++ caiewigt 
Federal labor 8491, tax, Se 
Ship and steamboat joiners 8186, tax, oct..... 
Federal labor 8330, tax, oct isl 
Gas workers 7462, tax, 1, Oo, $1; sup, 
Federal labor 8696, ~ 
Federal labor 8383, s 
Soil pipe and ting t molders 8650, sup........... 
Laborers prot 8121, 
Marble workers S306, oa, Jj, a,8,0, $14; sup, 50c 
Street and building laborers 7543, tax, oct 

INE Ts icconsiienssttinkinvetabhenshssehsett.ahbesdinte 
Federal labor 7110, tax, oct......... 
vousneyenen bakers and confec oners, tax, 

Ss inci icteiclnesiinice hein inital ehbdanealen’ siohaaiammnienites 
Columbus. 0, Le me and labor assembly, 

tax, j, a, 8, 0, 
Paper carriers, 3 and b union 5783, tax, oct .. 
te ™D U, central labor union, tax, 
Fated o, D, 4, 1900; j, f, m, a, 1901......... 

bor 7241, tax,  eetadr Aire anita 
Carriage ‘end wagon workers inti tax, m,j,Jj 
les garment workers, tax, j, a, 8 
Federal labor 8019, tax, OCt............::ccssceeeeees 






















$0 25 
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10 00 
30 00 
5 00 
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. First house men, ‘sor i 
Rubber workers & tax, july. 


. F peal 


Federal labor 8649 tax, sept, $11.25; sup, $1.25 
Composition roofers 8712, sup 
Laundry workers 8713, sup.................... 
Federal a “Nine ESE 
sept poesbascwnonssoboosenend sevenneonecenpueesusesesenese: ccestente 
Alabama state federation of labor, sup......... 
Federal labor 8715, BuD...............ccsssessssseeeesees ‘ 
Harry Duncan, sup 
Harbor railroad men 7566, tax, oct mee 
Federal labor 8442, tax, re etna paeateaas 
i ax A -— labor assembly, Alton, Ill, tax, 
a, 8, 0,1 
Oilers prot 8075, tax, sept... paiesehahaig 
Plasterers laborers 8473, tax, + j,a, See rated 











. Federal labor 8716, 8up...........0..0sces ssecesesees 


Flour mill em loyes 8661, sup .. 
Federal labor 7204, su sihetia 
Trunk and bag workers | ET 
Bridge and structural iron workers 8300, sup 
Building laborers 8430, sup 

Federal labor 8004, tax, aug 









Natl brickmakers alliance OE ae 
ee ee Pa, central labor u union, tax, a, 
ac IO caine nninctinetaianiailgniiesinnducns Udesi cn 
Amal woodworkers intl, tax, m, a, m, Jj, ja 
Federal labor 7290, tax, oct Eis RE nati Sark 
Shirt ironers 7551, tax, 
— labor coubell, Comins, ind tax, 





Hodcarriers and dg i labovers 7575, tax, oct 
oo. ws and newsboys 8625, tax, 8, 0, $2; 





Federal labor 8717, 8UP .............c000s00000 
Federal labor 8371, ST iiashbeeeeanibens ima 
Federal labor 6098, 8 SARE Be: 
Freight handlers 8498, 1 Cae 








Federal labor 8374, assess 
Federal labor 8050, tax, j 
Glass bottle blowers = Ort USand Canada, 
Tilia: GHEE seennsemmnncinnchinnenuiniebeiaummatciansantauiniones 
Tacoma, Wash trades council, tax, 8,o,n 
Street car builders 8157, tax, oct 


sep 
Federal labor 8502, sup... “= 
Postal telegraph cable co sds 
Ship carpenters and It ee sup. ae 
Harry J Wilson ee cnchabiibinanssienbenineieidiekteia 
Federal labor 6617, d, 0; j, f, m, a, m, j, J, 
a, 8, O, $9; assess. ’ Se.” eaitebtnhecbaeelibbis -exuniadaennta 
Laborers prot 8855, tax, o 8 o.. me 
i prot 7359, tax, s. 
Shi nters and coultzere | 8401, ‘tax, 8, 0, n 
abor 8821, sup... i 
Intl union of steam engincers, s sup......... 
Federal labor 8536, tax, oct, sup, 50c..... 
Federal labor 8564, tax, oa. 1 sit ‘bo: sup, 60c. 
American wire weavers prot assn, tax, 8, o 
watt ig 1. tax, m, J, J,tt,8,0 
Federal labor 8344, tax, oct.... 
Federal labor 8125, tax, ays 
Laborers prot 7351, tax, <= 
Coopers international anton, tax, Ja “hen 
Federal labor 8589, tax, oct.......... wee 
Shipwrights prot 7006, ‘tax, oct... 
Leather buffers 8470, tax, , o ® ioe 
Federal labor 8448, tax 
Boilermakers, menonintate’ ond ‘blac ksmiths 
helpers 8252, tax, 0, n, d......... cea 
Federal labor 7125, tax, sept ... 
Canton, Ill, trades and labor assembly, tax, 
j, a, 8, 0, n, d. coat 
Federal labor 8600, sup = sation’ 
Federal labor 8319, tax, 8, 0, Nn... 
Federal labor 8170, tax. s, 0 ie 
Natl assn of steam and hot water fitters and 
helpers, tax, &, 8, O........ . be 
Bottlers union 8647, tax, 8, ‘0. 
Miners prot 8822, tax, 8, 0, "$14. 80; sup, $1.68.. 
Tanners = curriers s0i8, tax, sept, $3; as- 
sess, $1.20 
Foundry jaborers 7863, tax, sept, $3.30; assess, 





Cloak pressers 8213, tax, 8, O ....... 
Iron workers 83820, iax, j, a a, 8,0 
Hosiery workers 8071, tax, sept 
Pavers and rammersmen 56I1 
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30. 


a 


31. Federal labor 8821, sup..... 


. Seals, J Baumgarten 


. Ice, American Ice © 


. Organizing expenses, W T Burroughs... 


Federal labor 7415, tax, rs + J, @, $1.05; assess, l4c 
Federal labor 6677, tax, f,m, a, m,j,j,a, parts 
Wood, wire & metal lathers intl, tax; 8,0,n,d 
Central labor Wilkes Barre, Penna, m, sf j,a 
8, 0, n, d, 00; j, f, m, a, m, 1901 
United watchcase jointers 8614, on, “eee 
Boilermakers helpers 8432, tax, 
Stone — sidewalk laye rs and curbsters 
GRE, BIT, By Gy Qrcoreseccesccccossescsccvecccesscovsseoes -ceee 





Federal labor 7065, sup 
Bill posters and billers 7152, su 
Inti printing pressmens union, tax, aug. 
Intl union of steam engineers, tax, a, 8, 0. ee: 
Natl bro of coal hoisting engrs, tax, 8,0, n,d 
Natl cotton mule spinners, tax, > Staaten 
Conn state branch A F of L tax, m, uy Jy J, * 
8, oO, n, d, 1900; j, f, m, a, 1901. 
Car workers 8105, tax, + tical cicentascaenenipentassios 
Sign painters 8376, tax n,d.. 
Tanners and curriers bal, tax, ‘oct... - 
Building labarers 7605, tax, _ * 2 ae . 
Federal labor 8291, tax, sept....... ..... ~ 
Lumber workers B61, t tax, 8, 0 
Federal labor 8301, tax, oct. 
oo labor union, Torrington, ‘Conn, ‘tax, 







a,m, j, J, @ 
Tin plate workers intl asso, sup 
Granite polishers 8642, tax, —_ 
Building laborers 7405, t tax, oct 
FEDERATIONIST.. ‘ a 
0 EEE 
Central labor union, Tonawanda, N Y, sup.. 





EXPENSES. 


. One month’s rent in advance, Wm M Gar- 


Organizing expenses, gen 0 ‘org J D Pierce...... 
Telegrams, Postal Cable _ Seemann 
Oeganining oxpenees, Herman Robinson..... 
Lettering door, Haas & Sargeant.................. 
Or pe expenses, Washington, D C, J 
PRM. ng 6x penis, Pana, Ili, R E McLean 
pi oe expenses, <)> ~amgeaammamnae 
anizing expenses, gen org, J D Pieree..... 
Subscription to ee ye 0 ublic Opinion 


Re iring Pe $1.24; puttin = 
ghts, ete ~ ew receiver, $1.2 
naw ‘molding, Sc ; 00 ft rubber,’ 9c; 36 tt 


ove cord, 90c; 4 sockets -_ bushing, at 
lass cone shades, $3; 4 , 41 
+ 4 amp, $1; 4 adjusters, 20c; % "tt 20 silk 
cord, 30c¢ ; 1 wood rosette, 10c; | key, 35c; 
adjusted’ desk lamp, $5; 12 hours time, 
97.20: John C Rau.............ccccccceccerreee 
Car tickets, G B Squires... 
postage on FE DERATIONIST, 
Spring water, Z L Beebe............/......ccccssceeeeere 
Hauling FEDERATIONIST, A Thomas........... 
On account of cigarmakers assessment, A 
I nt alae dereeasananndinticimaenenisens 
1,000 1-c stamps, $10; 200 l-c revenue, $2; 2,000 
1-c, $20; 2,000 2-c, $40; H C Easterday 
outaane expenses, M D Flaherty.............. 
Organizing expenses, WS Bush..................... 











Organizing expenses, J A Huebner..... 
Hauling FEDERATIONIST, A Thom 
Postage on FEDERATIONIST, postoffic 
Telegraphic 2 chanams, GB Squires.. 
1 mantle no 2 light, $1; 3 n 
$8, Welsbach Co ii enleiailaderdibbaieditidnense 

1 no7 letterbook, » Giiver FT teat ed Co... 
Telephone service C and P ‘elephone Co...... 
1 ribbon, Wycoff, Seamans & Benedict......... 
\% doz erasers, 5c; 2 ribbons, $1.50; 44 doz rib- 
bons,$1.75; doz’ erasers, 50e; Smith Premier 
Typewrite (arm meni? RNC NR 
4rms noO at gg paper $3.40; 1 sheet silk 
for Neostyle, 50c; doz sheets stencil 
paper for eostyle, ; 10 rms impression 
paper, $8.50, John C inate nec aea 
Expressage, br Ss \ Co. : 
Expressage, Wm Barnes...................c000eeseeeees 
2 electros, 95c; 1 alectre, ai. 50; 5 electros, Why 
We Unite, $1.25; 1 electro A F of L heading, 
Meet ole électros, 15c; mending elec- 

tent 1 electro Why, 25e; 2 electros A F 
of L, 60c: 2 electros, 80c; 4 electros, 60; 1 elec- 
tro, 45c; 4 electros, $2. 80; 8 electros * Seal,”’ 
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13 34 
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. Organizing ex 


. Organizing expenses, 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


75c; 2 electros *‘ signatures,’ 30c; correc ting 
electros, 10c; comp on “Trades Unions”, 
60, Trades EERE RRRES RE ee 


ji Telegrams, Western Union Telegra h Co... 


Organizing expenses, gen org J D Pierce...... 
Organizing expenses, gen org W G Arm- 
strong 
On account of cigarmakers assessment, A. 
Marousek 


mses, H A Duke.................. 
. Squires.. a 
en org ‘ID. Pierce. 

ay ville, L I, Herman 


Car tickets, G. 


Cpeaans expenses, § 


Robi a pacialbdiniasndnaidioashiiiebihdaken siseannntbhas 

Organizin nses, John A Flett..............: 

17, Express, SII ccctendicuclia Sitsisdebiininerebnlpachaiban 
BB, FEO ORE, We Tic TAN TIOB ccc esccccscesesccnsencese 


19. 


. Express, oF. e EDERA 


. Express charges, D E Grummond. 


. 1 month’s 





yey expenses, W E O’Bleness........ 

l-c nen $10; 1,000 2-c stam ” $20; 2,000 

2c eo envelopes, $12. 500 
ll. 8, EET 


Printing bx rt letterheads, $2. 50; 1,000 copies 


manual, $13; 15 elect $11.25; printing 7 
rms gletterheads, $4 500 100- P.. a books; 
$191.88; 20 400- ledg ers, $77. mM; 300-pp 


P 
plcagers $31 ‘, Grobe. Printing Go 
Badges, 500, A L, C C Darling... 
Organizing ort P H Strawhun 
Organizing expenses, E N Prescott.. 
1 no 84 a) &- $1. 15; 1 reading lam 
Welsbac 








= e on FEDERA ey 
yy Py aaa $7; 20 
a. 6 50 no 6 genv, 75e; 
itate, $9.50; 2,000 be envy, 
nionist 
Organizing expenses, H C Bourdingo.. 
Organizing expenses, J C Rogers..... 
Organizing expenses, C O Shemen. 
pan mga meen 4 expenses, A H Curtis... 


trade unions 
8,000 env, $17.50; 8,006 
0; Trades 





orga vey expenses, AC Lange................. / 
Pr aon Jn etober FEDERATIONIST, Law Re- 
1 Waver! iy tlie pe rforator, 75c; 1 doz penhold- 

ers, $1; 1 cork penholder, 15c; 1 Sills blot- 


ter, 50C; 14 |b 14 bands, $1; 1 doz glass pers 
weights, 4; 1 box pens, 75c; 1 eraser, 5c 
14x16 bands, $2; doz snholders, ¢i; ‘4 
blank book, 35c; 1 doz tablets, 30c; 1b 1 
bands, $1; Law Reporter Co 
Printing 10,000 org monthly reports, $31; 
1,000 special notice 2-c ey $4; cre- 
dentials convention, 1,500 lists, intl 
unions, $7; 3,000 lista, affil org, $57; 
special notices 2 editions, $4.25; 1,000 a pli 
certif of affil, $5.50; 3,000 call to conv =e _ 
$17; 1,000 receipts bound 2 books, $6; 1 
notices to affil org, $3.50; 1,000 notices. to 
labor press, $2.50; 2,500 4 , letter circulars, 
2 editions si 25; Law Reporter _ eels 


be I ser ertetinteteccincidikiernchecdnvddeuducnsuase 


Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.................... 
Ogpaans expenses, Unadilla, N Y, G H 





Car CleRets, G BB BG CITOD ..cescceccccccess secccscccescee 
Toilet supplies, Fowler Manufac uring Co... 
on anizing a ore WH Win 
eet 40x48 150 manila, 2 sheets 30x40 90 
seanila, 10c; 2 gts ink, $1.20; 2 doz 8x10 copy 
cloths, "$i. 20; 250 cut blotters, 90c; 2 doz 
Eureka 10xi2 cloths, $1.20; 1 doz’ sheets 
blue blotter, 50c; 1 pt bottle red ink, 60c; 1 
doz Eureka cloths 10x12, 60ec; E Morrison 
nga SEE RR CE 


ox ~ 1 Smith Premier ty + and 
desk, Smith Premier C7 pewrite 


b Organizing expenses, Thos Flynn. neeaiicienanon 
- 1 typewriter ribbon, Ww 


yckoff, Seamans and 
SII cininitidiesstietalinideiphdhdeinthen anes aduieossiovennes 
Chaeakt Books, G BF BaQwirEs .......000..c0cescccesesssceees 


. 4 ena envelopes, H C Easterday... 


Soap, 10c; extra postage, ag matches, 33c; 
sending money orders, 25c, G B Squires .. 
8 salary, President aml Gompers.. 

1 month’s salary, Secretary Frank Morrison 
ees expenses, etc, for October, Samuel 

III niiiertescitsiitininnsinatbiscackinedinssaserkacsseneess 
4 weeks’ salary, H McGregor 
4 weeks’ salary, G B Squires............ 
4 weeks’ salary, D F Mannin 
3 weeks 34% days’ salary, V 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


31. 4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne....................0c00e000 $30 90 
4 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood...... .........0.06 36 57 
2 weeks 3 days’ salary, W F Ashley............... 50 30 
1 week’s salary, GSickles...................00-c000 s+ 9 57 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, J Kelly.......... 62 00 


4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, M M Webster §2 5 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R L Guard.... 


4 weeks’ salary, onagageee, L A Gaver... 46 00 
4 weeks’ salary, stenograhpher, R C Shelse.. 64 00 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, J McDonald.. §2 81 


Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 14 18 


Organizing expenses,Sparta,Ill,M M Wilson 6 3 
Ss expenses, general organizer, W 

St IE sncinetatessimneimonsvisitsnnanetoien: saamnahs 50 00 
200 le revenue, 500 2c, 1,000 lc, 100 5c, 100 10c 

stamps; H C EFasterday............0....cccssscessseees 87 00 
Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn........... 75 00 
Organizing expenses, Frank L Rist............... 38 50 
On account of 2c assessment, Albert Ma- 

STINET sssaiitntnndonssieihines Noeeiaiteduianniaieidalaniaenenetil 89 18 


On account of expenses to Buffalo, N Y, 


Se PINs sncancrinedeadieamuenmisccnenennnbsbe 30 00 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.................... 150 00 
I vite vicieiecusecalcinbaitbwinandbeninnisiimaiics $4,502 2 
RECAPITULATION, 
ot. 
I ens ‘ainnnshadaiieivebiaiiaasiivalaied $4,809 68 
Be iiicshapidoassntincsoneonesssonnensenreassuseitutigcnnnenes 12,084 28 
SITs i ccisaliaiinsitetinainenensbeinideiadeliibasaiileniianbemsan $16,893 96 
iets tana sincescnivnnsensreccerinevontpnmnnginin 4,592 20 
Balance on hand November 1............ $12,301.76 





E. J. PULLMAN’S Pioneer House 
No. 420 Seventh Street, N. W. 
Branch Office, 459 Penna. Ave. N. W. 


Photographic Apparatus and Sup- 
plies of every Description. De- 
veloping, Printing and Mounting 
KODAKS FROM $5 TO'$50. Neatly and Promptly Done. 
-—_ 








WON A DIPLOMA OF 


THE GRAN 


PRIX, rossiste 





AT 
The Paris Exposition. 


This award was made by an INTER- 
NATIONAL JURY OF TWENTY-FIVE MEM- 
BERS, AND IN COMPETITION WITH 
TWENTY OTHER TYPEWRITERS. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


¢ SYRACUSE, NH. Y., U.S. A. 





WASHINGTON OFFICE, 
519 ELEVENTH ST. N. W. 







quick) 


sent free. 


A handsomely 





Idest 
Patents taken 


culation of any scientific journal. 
4 Sold by all newsdealers, 


ii & o.oo 


ce, 625 F St., Wash 


atentable. 


illustrated weekly. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 


CopyricHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and descri 
ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
egeney for securing i patente, 

through Munn & Co, receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific America 


Largest cir- 
Terms, $3 a 


jon may 
Communica- 




































50 THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE: §0 
on : 
$} "e 
; 
=|  Kingsford's 
: Oswego Starch, 4 
|GHEST ers, AWART] |3 
: i CHICAGO "(3 
B|~ LONDON. 4893 PHILADELPHIA. | 3. 


T.KINGSFORD & SON.. Osweco.NY¥USA 


The Acme Sucker Rod Company, 


TOLEDO, O. 


MANUFACTURE 


Oil and Artesian Well Appliances, Drilling and 
Fishing Tools and Gas Engines. 
EVERYTHING THE BEST. 


We are strictly an eight-hour shop. 
ployed. No children. We have no “piece work” and no 
‘overtime.” We have no time clock to “ring in” and. 
“ring out.” Every man keeps and reports his owntime. In 
short, we believe that “A man’s a man for a’ that.” We be- 
lieve in equality, and, as best we know how, we practice 
what we preach. By encouraging the use of our wares, you 
contribute to the coming of a better day for labor, a better 
day for the world. 














Men only are em- 
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PRUDENTIAL — 


“= 
MAS THE P| —— 
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STRENGTH OF {, | o 
GIBRALTAR bef 
| 74 
i} Vite Yi 
ij iP ; ” 
y/ Z J . 
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Profit-Sharing Life Insurance Policies 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Ages } to 70. Amounts, $15 to $100,000. 
Over 3,500,000 Policies in Force. 


INSURING OVER $500 000 000 
Fg Wa“ ’ ’ 


Write for Rate at your agessc..r.ve 


3 The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America, 


Home Office, JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Newerk, N. J. President. 
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GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT. MICH. 





CHEW 


GLOBE FINE CUT 


NERVE NAVY PLUG. 
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The Singer 
High Speed Stand 


can be applied to sewing-machines of all makes. 







Earnings of a sewing-machine are doubled with- 
out increasing operator's labor. Attains higher 
speed from less energy than any other form of 
motor. Starts in the right direc- 
tion without use of the hands. 
Balance wheel cannot start in the 








wrong direction. Starts at full 
speed and can be _ instantly 
stopped. Knee lifter and brake 
operate together, so that stopping machine 
also raises presser foot. 


This device ts simple in design and of the 
best construction. 


== Sold on Instalments. 


"Liberal Discount for Cash. 
Old Stands Exchanged. 


MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


Salesrcoms in every city in the world 











FLEISCHMANN’S 
cnuPnesseo YEAST 


HAS NO EQUAL. 




















A DISTINCT NOVELTY . FOR HOME OR SHOP 
Armour’s 


wy | Floating we 


LATHERS FREELY.” > : CLEANSES QUICKLY 
TIS “Far Soap TIS 
“en Handy Because It Floats 


MADE BY==————Armour & Company CHICAGO 


~ 
~ 


Capewell Horse Nails 


Have the Largest Sale 
of any Horse Nails 
in the United States. 


















































=== MADE BY=== 


The Capewell Horse Nail Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


UNION LABEL ON EVERY BOX.4°) 
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